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A Genera Election will shortly be upon us in which the 
natural desire of the great mass of British voters would be 
to concentrate their attention on economic issues. Writing 
in October 1935, one can only be too conscious that external 
disturbances may distract that attention. But no apology 


is needed for treating economic issues as of paramount 
importance, nor for reviewing the situation as it exists 
independently of the special reactions which these disturbances 
may have. 

The main object of this article is to present a background 
against which the various economic programmes, which have 
been or will be before the country, can be judged by the plain 
man who seeks an answer to the question: ‘ Precisely what 
programme should the Government of this country adopt at 
the present juncture?’ In the treatment of the subject no 
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attempt will be made to argue out the fundamental issue 
between State Socialism and private enterprise. While 
the writer is in strong sympathy with the moral and social 
considerations which influence those who support the former 
for the sake of obtaining a more even distribution of wealth, 
the practical consideration which underlies all that is here 
written is that the size of the cake is a matter of joint 
importance with its distribution, and that at the moment the 
most pressi of the joint problem is to maintain, and if 
possible increase, the size. 

There is no lack of economic doctors to-day ready to 
prescribe remedies, and the basis on which most of them claim 
our attention is that something is desperately wrong with our 
general position. 

We have great derelict areas in town and country [writes Mr. Lloyd 
George in the introduction to his recent pamphlet on Organising Prosperity). 
With factories standing idle, land going to waste, and a considerable 
decrease in our output, we have a large part of the nation under-fed, 
ill-clad, badly housed and over-crowded. 


And he claims that his programme is written for 


the great mass of the nation, which is eager to work out its salvation if 
only it can be shown a sensible practical method of rebuilding our prosperity. 
Attention is particularly invited to the last words, for the 
basis of this and many other cases is that we have lost a 
healthy condition which we once had, and that desperate 
remedies are necessary to restore it. Another typical line of 
thought, illustrated in Mr. John Strachey’s book The Capitalist 
Crisis, is that present conditions afford the final proof of the 
hopeless inadequacy of the capitalist system to provide a 
reasonable standard of existence for the human race. Such 
appreciations are common and may lead to dangerously 
wrong conclusions—either because in condemning systems 
they ignore the abnormal external shocks (chiefly due to the 
wat) to which these systems have in recent years been 
subjected, or because in deploring present conditions they 
fail to make true comparisons with the past and thus to 
appreciate the movements towards improvement which are 
taking place. To ignore these things may lead to false 
pessimism and wrong prescriptions. What we need is a 
cateful study of the particular causes which are at work and 
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carefully adjusted action to meet them—not wholesale 
changes of system or general measures which, by giving a 
temporary stimulus, may mask the true causes of trouble and 
lead disastrously to their neglect. Above all it is important 
to study the readjustments which have already been made, 
for from them one may learn the way to natural and enduring 
health as opposed to synthetic or ‘ organised’ prosperity. 
There is no occasion for complacency, but it is essential to 
preserve a sense of proportion and not to take exaggerated 
views of our condition which lead to desperate remedies. 

As a simple way of illustrating the possibility of a different 
appreciation one may put the following question : supposing 
that a prophet in 1913 had cast his vision forward and given 
us a picture of our Public Finance and Foreign Trade twenty 
yeats later, what conclusion would we all have reached ? 
Let us consider a few of the main points that he would have 
had to tell us: as regards Public Finance, that our National 
Debt would rise from £700 to £8,000 million and the annual 
charges for its service from £244 to £220 million (having 
passed a peak of £378 million), and that the cost of public 


social services would rise from about £63 million to over 


£490 million!; as regards Foreign Trade (which before the 
war was the basis for one-third of our industrial activity), 
that the exports of our main staple products would suffer 
such a decline as practically to wipe out large sections of the 
industries, as illustrated in the following comparisons between 
1913 and 1933: 


Coal: a reduction of exports from 734 to 39 million tons and values 
from £51 to £31 million. Cotton: a reduction in piece-goods exports 
from over 7,000 to about 3,000 million yards, and in values of all cotton 
manufactures exported from £122} to £584 million. Sips : a reduction 
of values of exports from {11 to £2} million. Ratlvay materials and 
locomotives : a reduction of values of exports from £13 to about £2 million. 
Iron and steel products (other than railway materials and sheets and tubes) : 
from £37 to £16 million. 


If such a picture had been presented in 1913, could 
anyone have ventured to maintain that the country could 
avoid irretrievable ruin? And yet what is the reality? As 
regards Public Finance, our credit stands higher than it did 

1 These figures include expenditure from parliamentary votes, local rates and other 


sources, The first is for 1910 and the second for 1932-33 (Vide, for a convenient 
analysis, a special article in the Westminster Bank Review for June 1935.) 
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in 1913, not only absolutely, but far more markedly in relation 
to the credit of other nations; while as to the general 
condition of the country, on the basis of common observa- 
tion it seems clear that the standard of living, both as regards 
necessities and also amusements and amenities, is far higher 
to-day than it was in 1913. And this superficial observation 
can be verified from many statistics. A few samples will 
suffice. Thus vital statistics all indicate an improving 
standard of heglth. Taking the average experience of the 
three years about each census, the infantile mortality figures 
for England and Wales per 1000 have been—1910-2, rzo ; 
1920-2, 80; 1930-2, 64; and for the same periods the 
death rates for all ages have been for males 14:8, 12:9, 11, 
and for females 12-3, 10-5, 8-8. 
The following table of food consumption shows a steadily 

rising standard of living : 
PROPORTIONATE CHANGES IN PER CapuT CONSUMPTION OF CERTAIN FooDs IN THE 

Unrrep Kincpom * 

Base, 1909-13 = 100. 


Wheat flour . 
Meat . 
Butter 


Fruit 1 7 atnb ‘ 
egetables (other than potatoes 


Tea 


The statistics as regards Post Office Savings Bank deposits, 
Building Societies, Industrial and Provident Societies, and 
Co-operative Societies indicate a most remarkable growth in 
the savings and investments of the less wealthy classes, as is 
shown in the following table (2!! figures in millions) : 


Post Office Savings Bank deposits “ 
Building Societies (hare ital and ) 
i ts 
All Covopesative Societies. (share en 
“Uy te cekdeenaenteie 
® The first two columns are based on the Presidential address of Sir Alfred Flux 


to the Royal Statistical Society in 1930 ; and the third column on information obtained 
from the Market Supply Committee. 
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It is to be noted from these figures that the increase from 
1929 to 1933—the period of most sensational depression in 
economic history—is at a greater rate than in the period 
from 1913 to 1929, the figures as regards Building Societies 
being especially remarkable. 

One may next consider the statistics as regards Housing—a 
most important index of the general standard of living. 
These are extremely impressive. The following table brings 
out the main facts : 


Housgs in ENGLAND AND WALEs® 


Average annual increase in ten years ending— 1861 .. 
”» ”» 1871 oe 
” ” 1881 .. 


” ” 1891 ee 
» ” I9g0I_ .. 
”» ” Igit .- 
1921 .. 
»” 193t «- ee ¥ 
Tot aunbi: oft lt in ending Mach 31 ios oe ++ 200,812 
» » 1933 -- epee ae 
» » “ 1934 «.- «. 266,622 


” ”» ” 1935 328,000 


Again, one may take the simple test of industrial Fiona 
tion. Comparisons with pre-war conditions are difficult 
owing to lack of comparable statistics; but as regards the 
last ten years the information published by the Board of 
Trade indicates that the total industrial production has during 
the first half of 1935 attained a level about 21 per cent. higher 
than that of 1924. If the comparison is limited to manu- 
facturing industries, and the great drop in coal-mining excluded, 
the increase is over 25 per cent.* 

Finally, the two inquiries which have been made on a 
comparable basis for the pre-war and post-war periods, those 
of Professor Bowley in 1913 and 1924 in five provincial 
centres, and the London Survey, which repeated Charles 
Booth’s investigation in the ‘nineties, both point to the 
conclusion that, whereas a third of the urban population was 
below the defined poverty line a generation ago, less than a 
tenth is in that condition to-day. 

8 The figures for annual increase from 1861 to 1931 are not, of course, on a strictly 
comparable basis with the figures for new houses actually built in the years since 1931, 
for the former represent net increases after allowing for houses demolished. But this 
difference does not substantially affect the comparison. 

* This figure is arrived at by applying the new (1930) Index of production to an 


initial of 108, which is taken as the figure for 1930 in comparison with 1924. 
(Vide Board of Trade Journal, March 28 1935.) 
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The above examples—which, as regards the nature of the 
phenomena and the figures selected for comparison, have 
been chosen so as to illustrate general conditions and 
tendencies rather than the special recovery in the last two years 
from the depths of depression in 1931—surely must lead the 
unprejudiced observer to the conclusion that the general 
material condition of the country at least shows signs of 
sufficient health to make one hesitate to accept the case for a 
change of the whole system or for desperate remedies. 

‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘ these general dry statistics miss 
the human significance of what is happening, and the account 
so far given entirely ignores the tragic facts revealed in the 
unemployment figures.’ There is no more instructive way of 
tracing out the recent economic history of this country than 
to follow the employment figures. To do this properly 
involves a study of the detailed returns published by the 
Ministry of Labour; but as space will not permit their 
reproduction, the table on p. 5 19 (based on the latest available 
complete compilation) has been prepared to bring out the 
main points. 

There is much to be learned from these figures. 

The first point to note is the substantial increase in total 
employment over the period covered. Allowing for the 
difference made by the exclusion from the 1934 figures of 
persons over 64, the increase between 1923 and 1934 may 
be put at about 1,000,000, while up to August 1935. there 
had been a further increase of about 250,000. In June 1935 
the ‘ employed ’ figures passed the highest total ever recorded, 
and it has been rising steadily since then. Apart from this, 
the figures reveal that we have been going through a period 
of seismic disturbance in the economic field producing an 
abnormal shifting of the channels of employment. The main 
causes for this have arisen outside the economic system and 
can be traced to the war—its direct disturbances and the 
legacies which it left, changed boundaries, changed balances 
of payments, changed national conditions and policies. At 
the same time there have been important supplementary 
causes, such as changes in the rate of growth of the world’s 
population and an abnormal acceleration (itself stimulated by 
the war) in mechanical ‘inventions for the displacement of 
manual labour. In this country we had both to correct the 


Tora, Numpsrs iw Emptormentr® (All figures in thousands) 


Total Number Insured | 
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distortion of our economic machine produced by the war, 
which especially affected the metal and engineering industries, 
and also to readjust ourselves to a world in which many of 
our former export markets had either lost their purchasing 
power or developed their own machinery of production. 
A point to be made at the outset is that the mere fact that 
readjustments in employment on such a scale have been 
necessary has in itself a special significance because it is 
only to be expected that in such periods the percentage of 
unemployment is likely to be above normal. The difficulty of 
obtaining an exact adjustment between available labour and 
employment, which must always exist under any system of 
large-scale production engaging in international trade, is 
obviously increased in periods of exceptional oscillation 
when the demands for labour are shifting as between one 
industry and another. 

The next point to note is the nature of the redistribution 
which has occurred, the main feature of which is a steady 
flow away from ‘ Production ’ to ‘ Services.’ 


Between 1923 and 1934 the total employed in mining and manu- 
facturing dropped by 523,000, and, from representing 62 per cent. of the 
total employed, fell to 534 per cent. On the other hand, the total 
employed in services, as shown in the table (omitting transport, and gas, 
water, and electricity), rose by 898,000 (from 22} to 29} per cent. of the 
total). The gain in entertainments, sports, and hotels, etc., practically 
balanced the loss in textiles; distributive trades gained more than the 
whole loss in coal-mining. Taking into account that, as already noted, 
total industrial output has substantially increased, one may sum up the 
net result by saying that labour-saving machinery has reduced the number 
of manual workers, and the normal hours of work per worker, without 
reducing the goods produced, and made it possible for the nation to 
spend more on efficient distribution of the product, and on its 
amenities and leisure. In these figures may be found an indication of 
the practical answer to those who argue that increasing mechanical 
efficiency is so reducing human employment that manufacturing industry 
fails to distribute sufficient purchasing power to absorb its own products. 


Apart from this wide change in the character of employ- 
ment there has been a complex shifting within the sphere of 
manufacturing industry itself, old forms of employment 
dwindling away and new forms taking their place. To follow 
this requires a more detailed investigation than is afforded 
even by the full Ministry of Labour tables. Part of this 
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process is revealed in the Annual Surveys of Industrial 
Development now published by the Board of Trade, which 
record that 463 new factories employing 29,500 persons were 
established in 1933 and 478 employing 37,200 in 1934. 


The main heads of expansion in major industries are shown separately 
in the table; but in order to convey some idea of the complexity and 
variety of industrial activity, one may supplement it with the following 
record of important cases of expansion taken froma recent bulletin of the 
Federation of British Industries: Aircraft, Motor Cars, Radio, Neon 
Signs, Photo-electric Apparatus, Electric Cables, Lamps, Motors and 
Apparatus, Rayon, Pharmaceutical Chemicals, Detergents, Synthetic 
Resins and other plastic materials, Solid Carbon Dioxide, Chromium 
Plating, Cinematograph Films, Refrigerators, Cellulose products, and 
Canned Foods. 


Three major impressions emerge from a consideration of 
these facts—first, of healthy reaction in the economic 
organism of this country (signs that we are alive and moving 
with the times); secondly, of the immense amount of 
adjustment which is going on through private agencies 
beneath the surface and quite independently of Government 
action; thirdly, of a machine so complex, vast and intricate 


as to make centralised State control a task of quite appalling 
difficulty. 

The last and most important point to be mentioned is one 
which is demonstrated by the five main heads of contracted 
employment shown separately in the table. It is these industries 
(especially coal-mining, textiles, and ship-building) that have 
chiefly felt the effects of the contraction in the demand of our 
external customers, and it is here that the real cases of disease or 
atrophy (the real hard core of unemployment) are to be found. 
In the limited but important area covered by this list we have 
the explanation of a fall in employment as between 1923 and 
1934 of no less than 989,000. It is true that since June 1934 
there has been some recovery, but, even allowing for this, 
the drop remains about 820,000. And it must be remembered 
that this drop has been from an already very depressed 
level, for in 1923 these industries accounted for 510,000 out of 
a total of the 1,298,000 insured workers then unemployed. 
Actually, therefore, the number employed to-day is about 
1,330,000 less than the number who in 1923 looked for 
employment in these industries. It is this figure rather than 
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actual numbers unemployed to-day that conveys the true 
significance of the decline in these trades, because that 
gives the measure of the dislocation—of the numbers 
that either remain unemployed or have gone to swell 
the demand for absorption in other industries, In con- 
sidering the abnormal strain of absorption placed upon 
other industries there is another factor of a different kind 
which may be mentioned here—the change during recent 
years in the course of emigration. It is estimated that in the 
three depression years 1931-34 about 150,000 more persons 
returned to this country than emigrated overseas, whereas 
in the four decades before the war (1871-1911) the average 
net emigration in each decade was 384,000 If the effect of 
this change is added to a loss of employment amounting to 
1,330,000 in a few industries affected by special and mainly 
external causes, the wonder is, not that the total unemployment 
figute is so high, but rather that it is now something under 
2,000,000, and that out of this total the number that has been 
continuously unemployed for twelve months and over is no 


more than 370,000. 

That these industries are the real centre of disease is borne 
out by the fact that it is they that are mainly centred in the 
* special areas’—the black spots; and their condition is 
made all the worse by the fact that in these areas they have 
provided the main or sole activity, so that absorption in 
other employment means breaking up of homes and wholesale 
shifting of the population. Those conditions are so well 
known that the point need not be further laboured ;_ but the 
main thesis of this article is that here are the really diseased 
parts of our economic organism, which is otherwise mainly 
healthy, and that these parts require special treatment accord- 
ing to the special features of each case. In the main it may be 
said that they have been the victims of failure in our export 
markets and that any broad revival for them must depend 
on a general revival of international trade.® But this will not 

* In the foregoing paragraphs the course of recent economic history has been 
followed through the employment figures, If space permitted, it would be desirable 
to supplement this by an analysis of changes in the export trade and of the relative 
importance of production for home and foreign markets, for the changes in the external 
demand for our goods have had so important a bearing on employment and all other 
conditions. It is difficult to obtain exact statistical indices of these changes, but a 
careful recent estimate (London and Cambridge Economic Service Bulletin 41, August 
1935) is that the proportion of exports to total national production on the basis of net 
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provide the whole solution, for in certain cases trade is 
irretrievably gone, while in others specific measures, quite 
apart from any general trade revival, might help. Thus 
coal-mining has suffered both from the general depression in 
our export markets and also from special new developments 
leading to substitution of oil for coal and greater economy in 
the use of coal. Greater employment might be provided in 
two ways—by a general revival of trade and by scientific 
developments leading to new uses. The maximum concerted 
national effort for the latter is needed, but even so it appears 
that a large part of the loss is irretrievable and must be 
treated as a casualty. Ship-building and marine engineering 
have suffered from new competition (largely stimulated by 
the war), but more from the general fall in the movement of 
goods in international trade. Efficiency on our own patt 
and a revival of international trade will help, and the case is 
by no means hopeless, Textiles, especially cotton, have 
suffered mainly from development of new competition— 
partly from new home industries in countries like India, 
partly from invasion of our markets by Japan. So far as the 
latter factor is concerned, efficiency shown in higher quality 
and lower prices may recapture some share, but the former 
factor is of far greater importance, and that is permanent. 
It is necessary to face the fact that the larger part of this trade 
is itretrievably gone, and that there is no chance of te- 


employment of the workers and machinery in the same way. 
This is a casualty which must be faced. General engineering 
and iron and steel have been selected in the list as illustrating 
a different condition. These form part of a group of manu- 
facturing industries which, abnormally swollen by the war, 
had to recover from a tremendous maladjustment between 
wat and peace economy. They still show the marks of that, 
but it is not unreasonable to hope that they will prove 


sufficiently healthy to complete a natural process of te- 
a djustment.1¢ 


output has been roughly as follows: 1913, 27 per cent.; 1924, 25 per cent.; 1930, 
20 per cent, ; 1934, 16 per cent. 

10 In this group—engineeting, iron and steel, ship-building, vehicles and metal 
trades—the numbers enrolled increased between 1911 and 1922 by 575,000. This 
meant a 36 per cent. increase, and the numbers were equivalent to 75 per cent. of the 
total increase in the male population (15 to 65 years) during the period (780,000). A 
full analysis of the position may be found in The Third Winter of Unemployment (P. S. King 
& Son, 1922). 
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It is against the background thus roughly sketched that 
one must attempt to answer the question first put in this 


article. But the picture given has been based mainly on a 


comparison between widely separated dates without tracing 
the intervening movements, and, before considering particular 
Government measures for the future, it is necessary to make a 
more precise and up-to-date appreciation of our present 
state, and especially of the effects of the National Govern- 
ment’s policy since the crisis of 1931. The nature of that 
crisis is instructive. 

The combination of an open door for imports with the attempt to 
keep sterling fixed on its over-valued gold parity, in a world of depreciated 
currencies and of severe restrictions on imports, had placed our manu- 
facturers in an impossible position. We were faced with excessive 
imports of manufactured goods, failure of exports, and external distrust 
of our position which led to the withdrawal of foreign balances. The 
attempts then made to stimulate internal activity by a large programme 
of public expenditure, though they may have mitigated the severity of 
unemployment, only added to the difficulties of the exchange situation. 
The manner in which the crisis was overcome is well known and need 
not be described. Since then we have had three years under the full 
influence of the new policy, of which the chief features have been : 

(2) Balanced budgets and sound finance as a foundation for confidence 

in the country ; 

(4) Cheap money and freedom to maintain that condition regardless 

of the external value of sterling ; 

(c) A tariff for the protection of industry ; 

(@) The stimulation of exports by inter-Imperial agreements and 

bilateral arrangements with other countries ; 

(¢) A plan for the rehabilitation of British agriculture by internal 

reorganisation (marketing) and the regulation of imports. 


To these special features of the new policy must be added 
the continuance of what has been a fundamental point in the 
policy of all British Governments since the war—a recognition 
that the nation has an obligation to maintain at a reasonable 
standard of living the masses of workers who have had the 
ground of their employment cut from under their feet. 

Broadly speaking, it can be said without hesitation that 
the policy has been successful, but it is extremely important 
to avoid exaggeration of this success, to examine its founda- 
tions and consider how far it can continue. 

Measuring the success by the employment figures, 
unemployment has fallen by 1,000,000 from a peak of 
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2,947,000 in August 1932 to 1,949,000 in August 1935, 
while employment has increased by more than this difference 
owing to the increase in the number of insured workers. 
But, in assessing the significance of the recovery, and more 
especially in estimating the chances of its continued progress, 
its two main characteristics, each dependent on one of the 
main features in the National Government’s policy, must be 
appreciated. These are, first, that it represents largely a 
recovery of lost ground in the home market as a result of the 
protective tariff; secondly, that a great part of the home 
activity is either directly or indirectly dependent on the 
abnormal construction of dwelling-houses, which is just +e 
form of activity which is most easily stimulated by ‘ cheap 
money.’ It is necessary to test both these points. 


As regards the effects of the tariff, perhaps the simplest way of getting 
a rough measure is to compare the progress of manufacturing production 
according to the Board of Trade Index with that of the import and export 
of manufactured goods, as is done in the following table ™ : 


BASE, 1924 = 100 





This table shows clearly how the position had become distorted by the 
unnatural conditions in 1931, and how it has since then been corrected. 
The quantum of manufactured imports had in fact fallen in 1934 from the 
1931 level by nearly 24 per cent., while industrial production had risen by 
almost 21} per cent. and exports of manufactures by 16 per cent. On 
the other hand, one may point out, in the face of the complaints of Free 
Traders, that our record as regards maintenance of imports is still far 
better than the world average. The following table (based on the latest 
League of Nations Review of World Trade) brings this out : 


12 The old Board of Trade Index of Industrial Production has been used in this 
case, as that gives a chance of continuous comparison up to 1934, which is late enough 
for the present purpose. It is to be noted, however, that this does not record building 
activity. It may also be noted that the first two quarters of 1935 show an increase of 
about 7 per cent, over 1934. The figures in columns 2 and 3) have been obtained by 
recalculating the Board of Trade (1930 basis) Index of quantum of imports and exports 
on the basis that the 1924 figure in terms of 1930 was 76-6 and 116-7 for Class III. 
imports and exports respectively (Board of Trade Journal, January 21, 1932). 
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QuantuM oF TRADE (1929 = 100) 


Total world trade in manufactured goods (imports and 
exports combined) e ® . . ° ° 


58 59°5 64 


This table shows that we are still more sinned against than sinning in this 
matter. We are actually still taking 95 per cent. of the imports taken in 
the boom year of 1929, although the general world average is down to 76. 
We can still find markets for only 69 per cent. of our 1929 exports against 
a general average of 78 for all countries. The most encouraging indica- 
tion from this table is the rate of improvement in British exports of 
manufactured goods in these three years. This improvement is 11} per 
cent., while the average rate of improvement for the whole world in all 
classes of exports is under 5 per cent. 

While these facts illustrate the main features in the position, they do 
not answer the question of how much our general improvement since 
1932 has been based on factors which have now spent their force, such 
as—(a) recovery of lost ground, which is now practically all rewon ; 
(0) ‘ filling up our own shelves,’ which are now pretty well full; (¢) the 
benefit of our exchange depreciation in 1931, the effect of which is now 
worn off. 

There are many careful observers who hold that these particular 
stimuli are now exhausted, and one gets calculations, for example, that 
the total labour employed in making those manufactured goods that we 
still import is no more than about 370,000, and that it would not pay us 
to take this business at the risk of losing customers for goods which we 
can make better and export. They argue, accordingly, that any hope 
that we can continue reducing our unemployment at a substantial rate 
must depend on a revival of foreign trade, and they plead for international 
co-operation to that end. 


The truth seems to be that we are at the end of a definite 
phase, in the sense that the effect of the easy factors for internal 
recovery have been exhausted, and that, if we are to continue 
improvement, we must rely chiefly on hard-won develop- 
ments in efficiency of production. That alone can provide 
a sute basis both for continued internal progress and the 
extension of our export trade, though the latter may be 
helped by other measures to which reference will be made 
below. The submission of this article is that to maintain a 
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healthy condition we need both internal progress and the 
maintenance and expansion of external trade, and that, even 
in present conditions, there is still scope for substantial 
advance on both lines provided that we develop our own 
efficiency and do not increase our difficulties by short-sighted 
measures. For the future we shall have to rely propor- 
tionately less on expansion of export markets and more on 
internal progress ; but our export trade still remains of vital 
importance, and in framing policy we must keep the whole 
picture in mind. 


Opinions on the validity of this appreciation must depend on one’s 
general conception of the whole basis for economic advance. This is 
not the place for an economic thesis, but conceptions on this point so 
fundamentally affect one’s conclusions that a short explanatory digression 
is necessary. The points are elementary, but they are so often forgotten. 

The bed-rock foundation for any gain to humanity in wealth, leisure, 
culture, and amenities must be an increase in the product per worker. 
This increase may be partly based on increased efficiency of the worker, 
but in our present age must rest mainly on scientific or mechanical 
advance in some form or other. There are two broadly different ways 
in which the process may be seen at work. It may rest mainly on the 
extension of transport and other facilities to new areas of primary pro- 
duction, thus increasing their output on the one hand, and, on the other, 
enabling a central manufacturing country to concentrate on the production 
on a larger scale of universally needed staple manufactures, widening its 
markets for them in exchange for food and raw materials from the new 
areas, Or again, it may rest mainly on a country’s improving the 
methods of manufacture within its own area, thus releasing energy which 
can be turned to working out higher refinements in material comfort or 
for the employment of leisure. The former may be described as a 
method of ‘ expansion,’ the latter of ‘ intensification.’ In practice, of 
course, both methods are everywhere intermingled, but, as an illustration 
of the distinction, it may perhaps be said that in this country we have 
tended to rely rather on expansion, and the United States rather on 
intensification. Certainly we have tended to think in terms of our 
external trade as an index of our prosperity, and consequently, when, as 
in recent years, we have been brought sharply up against the loss of 
existing markets and a check to expansion, pessimistic conclusions are 
drawn. There is, however, no need for ultimate pessimism, but rather 
for facing the immediate difficulties and adjusting ourselves to them. 
That means turning more to intensification both as regards home and 
external trade, and that, again, means concentrating on efficiency both in 
methods of manufacture and in the adaptation of our products to the 
changed needs of our external markets, recognising that they are becoming 
self-supporting for the old simple staple products and that we must be 
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pioneers in supplying new needs. Of the possibilities of progress by 
* intensification ’ in the form of developing new products and new needs 
many illustrations could be given.™* One very striking case may suffice. 
In 1899 the automobile was hardly known as more than a curiosity. 
Within the space of thirty years the trade had so grown that in the United 
States in 1929 the expenditure on the purchase and running of cars was 
greater than the whole national income of France. Who would have 
dared to predict such a development in 1899, and who can say that 
similar unpredictable developments may not occur in the future? 
Mechanisation, with its displacement of workers, does, of course, have 
immediate results of dislocation and hardship to individuals, and it has 
been feared by manual workers since its earliest days. It also has a 
continuous reflex in problems of distributing purchasing power and 
leisure, so that the advantages of increased efficiency in production may 
be realised, for, unless spread, these advantages may turn to evil. 

To offset the effects of these intermediate dislocations and to solve 
these problems there needs to be a parallel advance in social consciousness 
and standards which may have to be supported by State regulations 
(¢.g., as regards unemployment relief, hours of work, school-leaving age, 
etc.) The conclusion suggested (p. 521) from the figures of employment 
is that in this country the necessary adjustments are being made reasonably 
well. 


We must next tutn to consider the second of the two 
main characteristics of our recent recovery mentioned above, 
namely the activity in dwelling-house construction. A study 
of the statistical data seems to point inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the present rate of house building cannot be 
maintained. The table on page 519 has already shown how 
abnormal in comparison with previous standards that rate 
has been during the last four years. That it is also abnormal 
in relation to any reasonable estimate of future effective 
demand is confirmed by the Registrar-General’s Report on 
Housing in the 1931 Census. Starting from the position 
that by 1931 a normal equilibrium (disturbed by the war 
shortage) had been restored (except to the extent that ‘ the 
reservoit of vacants hitherto associated with a state of housing 
equilibrium ’ was below its normal level), he estimates the 
requirements for the decade 1931-41 as follows : 

18 Very instructive statistical measurements of long-range progress are those made 
by Mr. Carl Snyder, of the Federal Reserve Bank, New York. One of the most 


interesting of these studies is contained in a recently published essay, The Relations of 
Capital Supply to Industrial Growth, ag oe Unemployment and General Welfare 


a most valuable corrective to short-range pessimism. 
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’ (@) Normal increase, deduced from population increase . 800,000 
(6) To make good demolitions and losses =. - 100,000 
(¢) To make good slum clearance * 300,000 
(@) Margin to diminish overcrowding (‘ two or . three 

hundred thousand’), say _ . 300,000 
(¢) Balance to restore the reservoir of icant dusdé’ to the 
normal pre-war percentage . ‘ : ’ + 200,000 


Total i 3 - 1,700,000 


Against this estimate the realised facts are that within a period of less than 
four years about 1,000,000 houses had been completed, and that con- 
struction is proceeding at the rate of about 330,000 houses per annum. 
At this rate the whole of the Registrar-General’s estimate will have been 
completed in 1937, and, even if he has underestimated heading (d), it 
seems hardly reasonable to allow for more than doubling this item. 
Even with that allowance the whole ten years’ requirements will, at the 
present rate of construction, have been satisfied by 1938. And when 
that stage is reached, what will happen? It is not suggested that house 
construction will stop altogether, but it may well be reduced to the 
annual rate necessary to cover items (a) and (%) in the above table— 
namely, 90,000. Such a drop would mean a tremendous displacement of 
labour, on a scale, indeed, sufficient to upset the whole basis of the 


present recovery. 


Now it may perhaps be said that these conclusions are 
exaggerated, and that, in any case, an extension and intensi- 
fication of slum clearance schemes might help to preserve 
equilibrium. And that leads straight to one of the most 
important practical points which seem to emerge from the 
ptesent survey—a point which, although it involves antici- 
pating part of the final conclusions, may be mentioned now. 
Slum clearance schemes involve Government finance, for 
they cannot be undertaken on a commercial basis ; they are, 
therefore, to be considered together with all that class of 
works which lies within the sphere of the Government as 
entrepreneur. I£ policy is to be governed by considerations of 
the general economic well-being of the country, then the 
Government (including in that term all public authorities) 
ought to time an intensive period for its own activities to 
coincide with the falling off in the private dwelling-house 
building boom which is inevitable round about 1937 or 
1938. That is one practical answer to those like Mr. 


18 Te, _ WO SAS Ene, BORD COENEN Or aaae Se CS SRE Se es 
clearance or other schemes.’ 
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Lloyd George, who are clamouring for an immediate 
intensive campaign of public works construction. If it were 
possible to develop the maximum activity of such a campaign 
immediately so that it coincided with the peak of the private 
building boom, the result might be disastrous. For there 
would be a distortion of demand in certain industries based 
on requirements at a supernormal level which cannot be 
permanently maintained and which must inevitably be 
followed by a collapse to a subnormal level. 

There could not be a worse mistake. Programmes of 
this kind are pleaded for on the basis of sentimental pictures 
drawn from the conditions of those who are hopelessly seeking 
employment in the textile industries, ship-building, or coal- 
mining. If carried out, they would provide a feverish and 
non-permanent stimulus to quite different occupations which 
are already in a highly stimulated condition. The Govern- 
ment as an entrepreneur has a very important function to 
perform, but not the least important of its responsibilities in 
that regard is to regulate its performance according to the 
general economic state. Whenever it is proposed to intensify 
this form of activity beyond the normal average rate which the 
country can support, the question must be asked what is to 
happen when the intensification is finished ? In the long run 
such intensification can only be justified as a means for 
bridging a temporary gap, and this, it is submitted, really 
means that the only sound ground for intensification can be 
that, if timed to balance abnormal depression in private 
economic enterprise, it may help to smooth out the cyclical 
fluctuations which are such a curse to all. It is easy to 
advocate this levelling-out policy ; it is much more difficult 
to know in advance when to act. But the present seems to 
be one of the occasions when the right policy is exceptionally 
clear. We have no right to expect that within the next three 
yeats manufacturing industry, either as a result of home 
development or the revival of foreign trade, can increase its 
activity sufficiently to offset the probable drop in house- 
building activity. If there are no offsetting features, the 
Government may have to contend with a period of serious 
depression. It is essential that it should be ready to meet it, 
and that means that it must not in the interval overdraw its 
reserves of credit, or exhaust its potentiality to stimulate 
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work by public undertakings. That does not mean mere 
inaction and procrastination. If public works plans ate to 
be available as a source of employment in 1938, there is no 
room for delay in starting to work out plans, for one of the 
clearest practical lessons learned from past experience, both 
in this country and the United States, is the length of the 
period necessary for preliminary preparation before such 
plans become effective as sources of employment. 

There is one special new feature in the position on which 
something must be said in conclusion. External events have 
combined to force the Government to abandon its honest 
attempts at setting an example of disarmament, and to face 
the need for making up arrears with a large programme of 
equipment. Such a programme must have important reac- 
tions on certain branches of industry. No account has been 
taken of this in making the foregoing review, because the 
deliberate purpose was to give a picture of the more permanent 
underlying conditions. It is difficult to forecast the precise 
effects on employment over the next few years. But one 
thing must be strongly emphasised. We must guard against 
being misled by the effects of a temporary spurt of this kind. 
From the very nature of its objects it can provide no lasting 
benefit to the economic position of the country, and in its 
temporaty results there lie definite dangers—dangers of easy 
profits in certain sections, leading to complacency and a 
slackening in the effort for efficiency, dangers of distortion 
of demands for labour which will have subsequently to be 
corrected by painful adjustment. Moreover, the underlying 
permanent problems will remain, and may even be intensified 
by the disturbance. Not the least among the immediate tasks 
of the Government will be to see that an intensive armament 
programme is fitted in to the best advantage of the general 
economy of the country, and, above all, that this regrettable 
public need is not made the occasion for undue private profit. 

We may now attempt a definite answer to the original 
question, ‘ Precisely what programme should the Government 
of this country adopt at the present juncture ? ’ 

The facts assembled have given a picture of the country 
adjusting itself gradually and with difficulty, but on the whole 
successfully except only in a few ‘black spots,’ to seismic 
dislocations and changes, and accompanying such adjustment 
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with a continuous and marked improvement in the standard 
of living of the poorer classes. The vividness of the 
impression is increased if comparison is made with conditions 
prevailing in other countries—although no country has had 
to face more difficult problems of readjustment than our 
own. The conclusion, surely, must be that the case for 
desperate remedies or wholesale changes in system is not 
established, and that there could hardly be a more dangerous 
time to make wild experiments. Therefore the first answer 
to be given to our question—an answer which overrides and 
governs all the rest—is that we want a Government which 
will maintain conditions in which the vast complex machine 
of business can operate favourably, and that means conditions 
which are conducive to confidence and enterprise and con- 
sistent with a healthy and balanced general economic state. 
That is the paramount duty of Government so long as a 
system of individualistic enterprise is maintained. 

Proceeding from this general overriding condition, 
specific points may be conveniently considered in relation to 
the main heads of the National Government’s policy as stated 
on page 524. The limitations of space must be pleaded in 
advance as an excuse for inadequacy of the treatment, which 
aims at being suggestive rather than exhaustive. 

(a) Balanced budgets and sound finance as a foundation for 

confidence. 

Do we want these to continue? Yes; they are the most important 
part of the foundation. 

There is, of course, a close connexion between this policy and that of 
cheap money, mentioned later. Balanced budgets tend to create con- 
fidence and raise security prices, while the possibility of conversions and 
new borrowings at low interest rates makes easier the task of balancing 
budgets. But what of the possible criticism that ‘ sound finance’ may 
be overdone—that in times of acute depression the patient cannot stand 
such drastic treatment, and that attempts to balance all current expendi- 
ture by current taxation involve such a strain and such deflationary effects 
that they defeat their own ends and aggravate the condition which they 
seek to cure? The best answer to this type of criticism lies in the 
surrounding world. And, indeed, many seem to have read it there. 
The outstanding success of our own policy, the disappointing results of 
President Roosevelt’s attemipts to ‘borrow his way to prosperity’ or 
‘prime the pump’ of economic recovery by Government expenditure, 
the demonstration in France of the necessity for a final day of reckoning 
and the aggravation of her difficulties by delay in facing it, have served 
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-lessons to the world and tended to swing opinion, not only here, 
Setinentihaieeasiiin back to a belief in the old-fashioned methods of 
sound finance, Nor can it be said that our present Chancellor has pressed 
these methods too far. A simple way of testing the position is to 
examine from year to year the figures of the Net Total Debt. The plain 
man may well be confused over the various Sinking Funds, but the 
figure of net indebtedness tells with fair accuracy the final story, and, if 
we read that as shown in the following table, we learn that we have since 
1931 just paid our way and no more. 

Marcu 31 Ner Tora, Desr** (millions) 


1931 P 5 q " ‘ - £7.375°° 
1932 - . . , . : 72393°5 
1933. . ; é : - . 7,440°6 
1934 . . ’ . . 7:4°9°7 
1935 + —-75385°3 


This reveals a sesscoahly. souod position, but it certainly cannot be 
accused of erring on the side of over-soundness. 


(b) Cheap money and freedom to maintain that condition 
regardless of the external value of sterling. 


Do we want these conditions to continue? Yes; and it may be 
urged that the Government should have more courage in its own virtues. 
Even now it is to be doubted whether sufficient appreciation has been 
given to the magnitude of the National Government’s achievement in 
creating, mainly by mete confidence, conditions which supported the 
conversion of the War Loan and made everyone suddenly change almost 
overnight to thinking in terms of 3} instead of 5 per cent. as a reasonable 
return on money. One must remember that the British Government 
gave the lead to the world. It was the first step that counted. It 
effected a revolution in investment psychology which spread to other 
countries and has made the task of other Governments much easier.?® 
There is some tendency nowadays to speak rather slightingly of cheap 
money as a means for promoting recovery, to hint that the process may 
have been overdone, and that, in any case, it has reached its limit both in 
its degree and its effect. It is submitted that this is an érroneous and 
unfortunate view; that the reduction of the normal expectation of 
earnings on ‘ rentier’ capital is an economic change of major importance— 
to say nothing of its social significance—and that there is no reason to 
conclude that the process has spent its force or that the ultimate limits for 


reduction have been reached. 


The space available permits only the briefest comments 
on a few aspects of this question. As points of economic 
14 I., total deadweight debt (home and foreign) and other capital liabilities, less 
(2) Funding Loans and Victory Bonds held by the National Debt Commissioners, and 
(6) estimated value of sundry assets, including Exchequer balances. 

18 One who was at the time carrying similar though much smaller responsibilities 
in another country (as Finance Member to the Government of India) may be allowed 
to testify how immensely his task was lightened by the change, both material and 
psychological, effected by the British Government. 
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significance one may mention, first, the effect that a reduction 
in the normal return on mete ‘ renter’ capital has in increasing 
the share of industrial income available for the manual 
labourer and the pioneer investor; secondly, the effect of 
lower interest charges in reducing costs and increasing the 
competitive power of our industry; thirdly, the stimulus 
to capital expenditure given by the power to raise capital 
cheaply. In the case of the last point it is important to 
appreciate that the full effect can only come slowly. There 
is an immediate reaction on dwelling-house construction, and 
this we have seen remarkably illustrated; but in the case of 
industry, before mew capital expenditure can be notably stimu- 
lated, a condition of profit-earning must be established. 
This condition is, in our case, only recently becoming surely 
founded, and we have yet to see the full effects of a com- 
bination of cheap money and profitable operation. It would 
be a mistake, therefore, to conclude that the effects of cheap 
money are exhausted, and, as the re-equipment and extension 
of industrial plant is so essential to our general progress and 
the enhancement of our competitive efficiency, it is most 


important that the stimulus should remain. 

But can the present security level be maintained ? Some say ‘No’ 
because this is abnormal, others because they foresee large new demands 
for capital for armament loans or industrial expansion. As to the first 
* ground, it may be pointed out that for eighty years prior to 1914 the 
yield on Consols averaged only a shade over £3 25. (equivalent running 
yield basis for 34 per cent. War Loan, 112}), and that for thirty years of 
this period (1880-1910) the average yield was only {£2 175. 3d. (equivalent 
running yield basis for War Loan, 1214). An answer often made to this 
kind of comparison is that in pre-war days income tax was much lower ; 
but surely this imports totally different considerations. In any case, 
however, it is not sought to place too much weight on these comparisons 
with pre-war yields, for the essence of the present argument is that the 
general yield on capital is a matter of psychological expectation and that 
it is quite possible to vary the standard of expectation. As to the possible 
effects of forthcoming armament loans or new capital needs for industry, 
the assertion may be ventured with some confidence that (given freedom 
from serious international trouble), if the National Government is 
returned to power after a General Election, and if they make it clear that 
they propose to continue and reinforce their policy of cheap money, they 
can create a psychological state among investors which will carry Govern- 
ment securities even to higher levels and maintain them there. 

One point, however, must be strongly emphasised. 
Cheap money must fail in its power to promote really 
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beneficial results unless it operates on a foundation of 
confidence in the continuity of sound Government policy. 
The first stage of the method must doubtless be to pump 
money into the system and create a glut in the short-term 
matket. But if it stops at that, it merely embarrasses bankers 
and does nobody much good. For the method to do real 
good the first stage must be followed by a second stage in 
which—with confidence as a support to long-term investment 
"—money flows freely into long-term securities in all fields of 
investment. Our transition from the first to the second stage 
would have been much more definitely made if there had not 
been the shadow of a General Election obscuring the prospects of 
continuity inthe present Government’s policy—to which shadow 
external disturbances and dangers have now been added. 

So much for ‘ cheap money,’ What about the complemen- 
tary portion of this heading of policy —‘* Freedom to maintain 
this condition regardless of the external value of sterling.’ 
This brings up the whole vexed question of exchange 
stabilisation, a subject which might well fill a separate article. 
It must suffice here to express complete agreement with the 
position taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Mansion House speech of October 2. We need freedom to 
operate our own domestic policy, and particularly to maintain 
that policy of cheap money which has just been advocated. 
We cannot yet afford to tie ourselves to run a three-legged 
race with any external standard or country. That is the 
position in a nutshell ; but the view may be added that those 
who place exchange stabilisation in the forefront of their 
plans for recovery tend to mistake symptoms for causes. 
Nothing would be a greater blessing for the world than to 
find that within each country, and as between all countries 
of the world, economic health and equilibrium had been so 


re-established as to provide an underlying foundation for 
exchange stability. But the greater part of the blessing would 
lie in the foundation. We are as yet very far from having 
that, and till then there can be no sure basis for general 
stabilisation. But, on the other hand, one must not belittle 


what has been done. The ‘ Sterling Area’ is a wide one,!® 


1° It may be said to include not only all the British countries (though Canada is a 
special case), but also Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, 
Siam and the Argentine. 
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and for a long time we have had at least de facto stabilisation 
within it. For a long time, also, the exchange rate with 
New York has been so steady as to create a reasonable 
expectation of finally coming to rest around the old parity. 
The immediate hope seems to lie in the gradual establishment 
of de facto parities with a somewhat greater margin for variation 
on either side than existed between the old gold parities. 
On this basis the world could carry on fairly comfortably 
until a new phase is reached, Perhaps one tentative suggestion 
may be ventured. Good relations between ourselves and 
the United States in the economic field are of paramount 
importance. There is much misunderstanding by the public 
on these matters, and some suspicion exists on each side of 
the Atlantic that the other may use its freedom in currency 
policy to obtain some unfair advantage. These suspicions, 
however unfounded, are definitely harmful. Would it not 
be possible for the two Governments to establish an ‘ entente,’ 
that they would keep in touch with one another confiden- 
tially, and then, without any fetter on complete liberty of 
action on either side, each would at least take note of the 
reactions of its policy on the other ? 

(c) A tariff for the protection of industry. 

This, again, is a subject which requires a whole volume. 

Only a few points can be touched upon. One may accept 
the present policy as having been absolutely necessary in the 
circumstances, but it is a policy fraught with dangers, and 
must be carefully watched. The greatest danger is that 
Protection may be invoked as a shelter for inefficiency. Pro- 
tection must be balanced by increased efficiency—otherwise 
it means economic loss and general retrogression. Increased 
efficiency is a matter primarily for the heads of industry. 
Can Government do anything to stimulate it? The answer 
is not easy, but it may be asked, has the Government done 
all that is possible to insist on the fulfilment of those con- 
ditions of reorganisation which in the case of certain industries 
governed the grant of Protection? In the case of the steel 
industry, for example, where such a condition was imposed, 
the following quotation from a recent financial journal may 
be taken as a typical view : 


So far, although individual firms have done much to increase efficiency, 
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the essential degree of national co-operation seems lacking. After three 
years all we have is a loosely constructed Iron and Steel Federation, the 
decisions and progress of which have been kept strictly private, 


Is this a fair criticism? Could it be applied to other industries ? 
Has the Government used all its powers ? These are questions 
which the public must press. 

A constructive suggestion may also be ventured. As 
internal progress and the maintenance of our position in 
export markets depend on constant pressure to develop new 
improvements, public money can be legitimately devoted to 
finance reseatch work on industrial processes.!? This is a 
matter of national importance in which co-ordination and 
stimulation of work in the public interest is desirable. A 
substantial grant might well be made from the revenues 
derived from protective import duties. 

Another important stipulation to be made as regards a 
protective policy is that, in framing measures to secure the 
home market for our own industry, the reaction of such 
measures on our export trade must never be forgotten. 
Although changes in external conditions are tending to limit 
the proportionate importance of our external markets, 
nevertheless manufacture for export still remains such an 
important part of our activity that it cannot be sacrificed 
without disaster. Even to-day, when we are constantly 
being told of the ‘ drying up of the channels of international 
trade,’ it is well to remind ourselves that the total volume of 
world trade remains about two-thirds of what it was in the 
boom year of 1929, and that for ourselves it is still the basis 
of about one-sixth of our economic activity. In deploring 
what has been lost we must not lose sight of the magnitude 
that remains. The essential point to remember is that it adds 
to out internal difficulties, if we adopt measures for stimulating 
home supplies which increase the handicaps on exports, and 
therefore affect severely just those industries which are most 
depressed, as well as shipping and other sources. which 
depend on international trade. These considerations point 
the connexion with the next heading in our catalogue of the 
National Government’s policy. 

17 The development of new uses for coal is a case of vital importance. The 


Government’s encouragement to the new hydrogenation plant of Imperial Chemical 
Industries is an example which might well be extended, possibly on different lines. 
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(d) The stimulation of exports by inter-Imperial agreements, 
and bilateral arrangements with other countries. 

In this matter of external trade we must face realities over 
which we have no control and adjust ourselves to them. To 
plead for a general abandonment of all the policies that are 
characterised as ‘ Economic Nationalism’ is crying for the 
moon. Many of these measures—first adopted by other 
countries as the only possible means of meeting critical 
difficulties—have been permanently built into their economic 
systems. Others are features of national policies which are 
held to override economic considerations and. will not be 
changed. Steps taken in one country have reacted on others 
and forced them also to readjust their economy. Tariff 
barriers and exchange restrictions are in most cases merely 
symptoms of underlying conditions which cannot be altered 
by their removal. It is not sought to defend these measures 
or to deprecate efforts at greater international co-operation, 
but rather to insist that we must, in the meanwhile, look for 
opportunities where our position can be improved by our 
own action, while, as regards international co-operation, we 
should seek it for policies which have some chance of 
acceptance by the political leaders of other countries. Within 
the scope of out own action there are only two sure foundations 
for an improvement in our export trade: 

(1) To increase our efficiency in supplying external 
customets with the right goods at the right prices ; 
and 

(2) To increase the purchasing power of our customers by 
increasing our own intake of their goods. 

As to (1), we have to adjust ourselves everywhere to new 
conditions, and if we are to keep our place, as we originally 
gained it, we must be pioneers in advance of the rest of the 
world. Even now opportunities are not lacking, and lost 
Opportunities could be quoted. All that has been said under 
the last heading as regards the vital importance of increasing 
industrial efficiency applies here also. This, as already 
noted, is a matter for individuals rather than Government. 
This whole subject, together with another important con- 
nected issue—the relations between our foreign investment 
and our export trade—requires separate and fuller treatment. 

As to (2), our power in the field for action lies mainly in 
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our trade with ‘complementary’ countries—i.c., the pro- 
ducers of primary agricultural products, chiefly food. That 
the surest basis for a restoration in world prosperity lies in 
increasing the purchasing power of such producers has been 
a matter of agreement in all recent economic conferences. 
It was the subject of one of the only practical resolutions 
passed at the World Conference of 1933, but the action 
contemplated in that resolution and all the measures actually 
taken for this purpose have been on the lines of restricting 
production so as to raise prices. This may have been 
necessaty in certain cases to avoid an immediate crisis, but 
in the long run the attempt to correct a state of ‘ Poverty in 
the midst of Plenty’ by removing Plenty (to adopt a phrase 
used by Lord de la Warr at Geneva) is no solution. More- 
over, it is a line of action which suits us in this country 
particularly badly. The recent revival in our own home trade 
has been definitely helped by the increased margin for expen- 
diture available to the wage-earner resulting from the fact 
that while money wages have, since the crisis, only fallen 
5 per cent., the cost of food has fallen by 20 per cent.18 We 
do not want to disturb this position, but hitherto our only 
positive measures—quotas, etc.—have tended todo so. (The 
rise during the last few weeks in foodstuffs is from our point 
of view a danger signal.) It would be far better, not only 
for us, but for the whole world, if means could be found for 
improving the position of agricultural producers by increasing 
consumption, and in this respect the most hopeful and con- 
structive line of policy which has recently emerged is that 
discussed in September at Geneva on the motion of Mr. 
Bruce, representing Australia, and supported by Lord de la 
Wart for the United Kingdom, urging that a general move 
should be made in all countries to improve standards of 
nutrition, and that in this way a joint attack should be made 
on the two problems of public health and so-called agricul- 
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tural over-production. Viewed in its latter aspect, this idea 
is fraught with great possibilities. There have been no more 
harmful interferences with trade than those involved in 
European agricultural protectionism.!* It is probably futile 
to expect a complete reversal of these measures, for that might 
mean sacrificing interests which have been built up behind 
them, but there is a hope that, if policies for increasing 
consumption could be adopted, some relaxation of import 
restrictions would come within the sphere of practical 
politics. In this country we have, of course, been among the 
least of offenders in restricting food imports and, in com- 
parison with most countries, have a much smaller margin 
of deficiency in nutrition to make good. Nevertheless, there 
is still room for improvement, while a lead and example from us 
might have a great effect on the policies of other countries. 

The administrative and financial difficulties in the way of 
practical measures to correct these deficiencies will be con- 
siderable ; but the matter is one of supreme importance, and 
a great effort is justified. An extension of the idea of pro- 
viding milk for school-children and some plan for differential 
prices are possible lines of action. No attempt can be made 
here fully to examine these possibilities ; but it is encouraging 
to note that the Government has appointed an expert com- 
mittee on nutrition, and that Mr. Chamberlain in his speech 
at the Mansion House on October 2 definitely stated that it 
was the policy of the Government to increase consumption, 

Trade Agreements —While we must look to efficiency in 
production and an increase in our own imports as the only 
sate foundation for an increase in our exports, we must also 
take steps to see that we get the full advantages of these 
policies in the form of fair treatment from external countries ; 
aad this brings us into the field of Trade Agreements, For 
the present the briefest summary must suffice so as to complete 
the picture—at least, in outline. 

Inter-Imperial Agreements.—It is not easy to write on the 
Ottawa Agreements. On the one hand, it is too early yet 
to pronounce a final judgment on their effects ; on the other, 
they must be regarded in themselves, not as a final plan, but 
rather as the first tentative efforts—imperfect in many of their 

1° Vide as to this the annex by Sir F. Leith-Ross to the Report of the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations on Agricultural Protectionism. 
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details—at giving practical embodiment to a new conception. 
Everything depends on how that conception is interpreted 
and in the future developed. The next Imperial Conference 
(probably to take place in 1937) will be a critical point in the 
history of the Empire. We cannot stand just where Ottawa 
left us. We must either go forward or back. That we 
should go back is unthinkable for all those who see in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations the embodiment of an 
idea which has a significance and value far beyond mere 
economic advantage. But this does not mean that we must 
necessarily follow exactly the lines on which the first tentative 
steps at Ottawa were taken. The point to be chiefly 
emphasised now is that we and all the Empire countries must 
be well prepared for the next Conference, and that the 
delegates and the public of each country should have clearly 
before them a picture of the position as a whole. Isolated 
sectional interests will always be to some extent in conflict 
with each other; but if the whole position of each country 
is kept in view, then a general dovetailing is possible. That 
may mean for each the sacrifice of certain sectional interests, 
but these must be claimed and accepted, not as sacrifices to 
others based on mere sentimental grounds, but because, 
viewing the whole position of the country that makes them, 
they can be demonstrated to be in its own wider interests 
the right policy. As to the broad conception and ideal 
there can be no doubt. In a world such as exists to-day, 
where most countties ate pursuing arbitrary and uncertain 
policies in restriction of trade, there is unanswerable justifica- 
tion for an attempt at co-operation and a common policy 
between a group of nations, whose economic activities are 
mainly complementary, who can talk frankly together, 
using in the widest sense ‘the same language,’ between 
whom war is unthinkable, and who are united not only in 
sentiment, but in all their political ideals. 

Bilateral Trade Agreements.—Although in principle the 
policy embodied in such agreements must be regarded as a 
retrogression from one of free multilateral exchange, never- 
theless in the world as it is to-day it has strong practical 
justification. If two countries can be got into a new relation 
based on the simple principle—so simple, indeed, that it can 
be understood by the politicians and public in each country— 
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of ‘ The more you buy from us the more we will buy from 
you,’ that does at least contain the seed of virtuous growth, 
and may offer the only exit from the vicious circle of increasing 
economic nationalism. 

(e) A plan for the rehabilitation of British agriculture. 

To many readers it will seem that this review has been lamentably 
incomplete in that no mention has been made of agricultural conditions 
and policy. The criticism must be accepted, for a short survey of this 
kind must obviously have its limitations. For the present purpose the 
important point to make is that we cannot afford to have agricultural 
policy worked out in isolation. Burdens on the taxpayer and economic 
sacrifices for the sake of maintaining British agriculture may quite well 
be justifiable for the sake of objects wider than mere economic advantage ; 
but the public have a right to demand that the full economic and financial 
cost should be carefully weighed before policies are adopted. If we 
reduce our imports of food for the sake of encouraging home products, 
that not only tends to increase the cost of food to our own consumers, 
thereby either diminishing their margin for purchase of manufactured 
commodities or necessitating rises in wages which will react unfavourably 
on our external competitive efficiency, but also reduces the purchasing 
power of our external customers for our manufactured exports. These 
and other elementary points giving the measure of the economic cost 
must never be forgotten. As to the financial burden, we may find food 
for thought in the calculation made by Mr. J. A. Venn in his presidential 
address this year to the Agricultural Section of the British Association 
that the total value of the concessions made to agricultural producers 
amounts to £33,000,000 annually. Against this figure we may balance 
the fact that the total number gainfully employed in agriculture in the 
United Kingdom amounts to less than 1,000,000 out of about 20,000,000 
“normally working for gain.’ It is not suggested that this ‘ balance- 
sheet’ gives an exactly true picture, but it affords one way of raising 
questions to which the plain man may demand an answer. He might 
also inquire whether the expenditure of a smaller sum on the subsidising 
of consumption of protective foods (mainly perishable foods, and there- 
fore necessarily home produce) might not produce results more valuable 
to the nation and more helpful to the farmer. This brings us back again 
to Mr. Bruce’s proposal, already mentioned. 

The‘ Special Areas.’ —While the preceding paragraphs have dis- 
cussed the main heads of post-1931 policy as a means of promoting the 
health of the general economic organism, there may still exist parts of 
that organism which will not be affected by this improvement, because 
they have become atrophied as a result of changes in surrounding con- 
ditions so great as to make natural readjustment impossible. This 
points to the essential problem of the ‘ special areas.’ What we really 
want to know is the extent to which this diagnosis is true—that is to 
say, what is the extent of cases which must really be regarded as casualties: 
and treated as such. In such cases we must be prepared to give treat- 
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ment on a humane and generous basis to the individuals affected, at the 
same time concentrating attention on measures to remove the rising 
generation from these conditions. The nation can much better afford 
to make direct financial sacrifices for this purpose than to have its general 
economic policy distorted for the sake of abnormal conditions in a 
limited area. Admittedly general phrases of this kind do not carry us 

very far in formulating practical measures, but they indicate a line of 
treatment, and the main plea here made is that the problem should be 
analysed in greater detail and broken up into its component parts, so 
that we may know precisely where generous treatment of ‘ casualties ’ 
on a relief basis is necessary and where healthy recovery is possible and 
therefore worth while to stimulate. in that way each problem may be 
reduced to manageable dimensions and the country can be asked with 
more confidence to make the necessary financial provision. 

The Government as Entrepreneur —Ewven if one tejects, at the 
present juncture, grandiose ideas of using Public Works as a means of 
‘ priming the pump’ of general recovery, one must recognise that the 
sphere of normal enterprise by the Government and public authorities 
is so important that their operations within it may profoundly affect 
general conditions. The familiar recommendation that they should use 
their own activities as a sort of ‘ equalisation fund’ of enterprise is a con- 
clusion which has emerged in the foregoing survey, and it has been given 
point with reference to the need for having some programme to counter- 
balance the prospective decline in house-building activity in 1937 or 
1938. This is a point of real practical importance. Another point to 
make is that the Government and public authorities as entrepreneurs 
must take all steps to carry out policies which they enjoin on private 
enterprise. The policy of directing activity to the ‘ special areas” is a 
case in point. Has the Government itself taken every opportunity to 
encourage this policy in regard to its own enterprises or the orders which 
it has to place? ‘The plain man may well ask to be satisfied on this. 

Unemployment Relief and Social Policy—Finally, brief 
mention must be made of what is perhaps the most important point of 
all—the economic reactions of social policies. It has already been noted 
that a distinctive feature of British policy *® since the war has been the 
recognition of an obligation to maintain the unemployed at a reasonable 
standard of living. This has been a key point of vital importance. Not 
only has it been socially right, but it has paid economically in saving us 
from sinking lower into the vicious conditions in which declining demand 
and declining production multiply each other. Attempts to put this 
policy on to a more regularised basis may be justifiable, but not at the 
cost of altering its substantial effect. All this is closely connected with 
the wider issue of the distribution of purchasing power generally. 


© It is worth noting that it is in this respect that British policy has most notably 
differed from that of the United States. 

® In order to avoid misunderstanding it must be made clear that nothing said here 
is intended to imply. support for policies of financial juggling which are sometimes 
advocated, such as ‘ reinforcing consumers’ income out of Budget deficits.’ 
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If mechanical advance is to be truly beneficial, it must be accompanied 
by a parallel social advance which ensures that the mass of workers 
obtain an adequate share of the benefits in shorter hours, rising wages, 

and provision for unemployment, sickness and old age. Here, again, 
social and economic benefits coincide. Merely as a matter of hard busi- 
ness, it is good policy to ensure sufficient distribution of purchasing 
power to provide markets for the increased product. The social 
justification is still clearer. Government has an important function in 
this matter in settling and enforcing standards, and in deciding how far 
the method of taxation is to be used as an instrument for redistribution. 
All this raises complex and difficult issues—as, for example, the limits to 
which taxation can go without unduly discouraging capital investment ; 
the proper balance between expenditure on ‘ capital ’ and ‘ consumption ” 
goods ; the effect of high wages and high taxes on our competitive 
efficiency ; the point at which generosity in unemployment relief runs 
too dangerously near the legitimate or possible reward of employment, 
etc. Space forbids the discussion of these issues; but the assertions 
may be ventured in conclusion, first, that the facts assembled in the 
opening paragraphs may be interpreted as evidence that in this country 
there has been achieved a fairly satisfactory balance in all these matters ; 
secondly, that on this general result, and more particularly on the various 
social policies which have had the effect of maintaining the purchasing 
power of the masses (unemployment relief, pensions, health insurance, 
etc.), the political stability and economic well-being of this country— 
notable at least in comparison with others—have largely depended. 

What has been said above covers heads of policy. A word must be 
added as regards methods of execution. Emphasis has been laid through- 
out on the need for individual efficiency and enterprise rather than on 
any ambitious form of Government control of planning ; but the mere 
enumeration of the heads of Government policy has made clear at how 
many points Government is now forced to intervene. Action at all 
these points must be co-ordinated and Government must have proper 
machinety for this purpose and a definite plan on which to work. Plans 
can only be formulated on the basis of knowledge, and such knowledge 
is necessary not only for Ministers, but for the public on whose votes 
they depend. One of the greatest needs at present is for better statistical 
records and better interpretation of statistics—a better ‘map of the 
economic country ’ over which we have to find our way.?? 

The limits of space now force a conclusion. Obviously what has 
been said above is not exhaustive. Many important subjects which 
might be influenced by Government policy have been omitted. But 
the matters touched upon cover a great part of the scope for Govern- 
ment action on economic matters in this country at the present juncture. 
The limitations involved in all these expressions must be remembered. 


GEORGE SCHUSTER. 
% Sce * The Statistical Twilight,’ Economist, May 25, 1935. 
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THE LEAGUE, ITALY AND THE FUTURE 
By Tue Ricur Hon. Sir Hersert SAMUEL © 


AGAIN and again in the course of human history efforts have 
been made to establish some system of guidance and control 
which would save mankind from the. violent and bloody 
conflicts that have been its bane. The Roman Empire 
created such a system, which for some centuries worked 
with a large measure of success. The Catholic Church aimed 
at the same purpose; the Holy Roman Empire also; and 
again, after the Napoleonic Wars, the so-called Holy Alliance. 
Later, during the ninete&nth century, the Great Powers tried 
intgrmittently to reconcile conflicting interests through ‘ the 
Concert of Europe.’ There came, nevertheless, the World 
War; and then, in the establishment of the League of 
Nations, was made the greatest of all the attempts that history 
recotds—the broadest and most consttuctive—to end the 
anarchy that was so plainly disastrous. 

Three great countries were not members of the League 
at thi outset—the United States, Russia, and Germany. 
Germany came in and left again. Japan went out and 
Russia came in. ‘The United States remained aloof, but not 
opposed. Almost all the other nations of the world have 
been from the beginning, and are now, members of the 
League and loyal to it. 


We are watching in these days the second grave test to 
which the League has been subjected. It failed in the first— 
in the Far East—because the non-membership of two of the 
Great Powers with influence there, and the defection of a 
third, prevented even the existence of any real system of 
collective control in the Pacific. But now in the Mediterranean 
and East Africa, where the second test has come, there is such 
a system. When it is suggested that Manchuria should be a 


precedent for Abyssinia, and that action now is an unfair 
Vor. CXVIII—No. 705 545 © 
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discrimination against Italy as compared with Japan, the 
obvious answer is that inability to fulfil a duty in one case 
does not involve an abandonment of duty in every other. 
On the contrary, failure in the first instance makes success 
in the second all the more imperative. Everyone sees that a 
collapse of the League in the present issue would imperil the 
whole effort. The smaller States would not be likely to 
maintain a very active interest in an institution which proved 
impotent whenever defied. The larger States, if they still 
remained members, would be obliged to make their own 
atrangements among themselves outside it. History might 
have to record that yet another attempt to redeem mankind 
had come to nought. 

This second crisis has come because the Italy of to-day 
is indifferent to the essential purposes of the League, and is 
indeed pursuing a directly opposite aim, The ideas at the 
root of Signor Mussolini’s actions are in flat contradiction to 
the ideas on which the League is.based. 

Fascism [he has said] does not believé:i# the possibility, or the utility, 
of perpetual peace. . . . War alone brings to their maximum tension all 
human energies and stamps the seal of nobility on those peoples which 
have the virtue to face it... . We are becoming, and shall become so 
increasingly because this is our desire, a military nation ; a militaristic 
nation, I will add. . . . There is too much talk altogether about Peace. 
When there are crises, it is arms and war which solve them. . . . Though 
words are very beautiful things, rifles, machine-guns, ships, aeroplanes 
and cannons are more beautiful things. . . . The judges of our necesvities 
and the guarantors of our future are we ; only we, exclusively we, and 
nobody else. . . . The Italo-Abyssinian problem admits—with Geneva, 
without Geneva, against Geneva—but one solution. 

These declarations by Signor Mussolini reverberate round 
the world. They are the frank creed of international anarchy. 

In pursuance of those ideas he sends a quarter of a million 
men to conquer and annex Abyssinia. If Italy had grievances 
against Abyssinia, her duty was to present them formally to 
the League at the beginning, and to demand redress. The 
indictment of Abyssinia‘s faults, whatever they may be, 
cannot be allowed to obscure the essential issue—the 
deliberate resort to war in an international dispute, in direct 
contravention of the Covenant of the League and of the 
Kellogg Pact. The mass of the British people, with that 
political instinct which has rarely been at fault, sees this very 
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plainly. A few voices are raised here and there in favour of a 
policy of acquiescence, of an ignominious desertion of a small 
and primitive country whose integrity had been guaranteed 
by the Covenant of the League. A few Englishmen may be 
found to plead that international engagements should be 
regarded as invalid if they involve difficulty, and that to 
tolerate violence now is the best means of avoiding wars 
later. But these voices do not speak for the British nation. 
The country as a whole holds other views as to the value of 
its own pledges, and as to the need of making head against 
the philosophy of force in world affairs. It sees the vital 
spaeence of upholding the League as the only possible 
safeguard of future peace. 

__ do not propose in this article to discuss the immediate 
situation, changing as it is from day to day. What form the 
sanctions should properly have taken at the outset ; how they 
canbe enforced and reinforced ; how to avoid the possibility 
that, while the League is doing a little, Mussolini does much— 
the possibility that, in afew months from now, Abyssinia 
may be found to have been conquered, the Italian methods 
triumphant and aims achieved—these are great and urgent 
questions. But I wish here to deal with other matters. I 
would invite attention to an issue which affects the very 
existence of the League, more perhaps than even this present 
conflict ; an issue which has long been perceived—formidable 
in’ the background—by political observers, but which the 

stions of Manchuria, of Abyssinia, and the rearmament of 
have brought right into the foreground for all men 
to see. »It is the problem of what have been called ‘ the 
dissatisfied Powers.’ © 
Individuals and nations are led by motives that may be 
spititual or may be material. The spiritual motive may 
inspire sentiments of religion, morality, peace; or it may 
inspire sentiments of. patriotic emotion, passing easily into 
aggressive nationalism, into militarism and war. The material 
motive also may either lead to a desire for tranquillity and 
peaceful trade, bringing active industry and greater general 
wealth; or to the pressing of national economic interests, 
leading to the acquisition of colonies, their exploitation for 
the benefit of the central power, and again, perhaps, to 
aggression and war. ; 
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The reasons for the dissatisfaction of Japan, Germany, 
Italy, and other countries as well, with the existing world 
order are plainly both spiritual and material. There is a sense 
of wounded national pride, of exclusion from the foremost rank, 
of lower prestige. And there is at the same time an anxiety 
for the material welfare of great and growing populations, a 
sense of cramped space, a knowledge that the standard of 
comfort of the people is lower than elsewhere and lower 
than it might be. The two motives combine in a resent- 
ment against conditions which, in the event of another great 
conflict, would make the supplies of foodstuffs and taw 
materials, needed in war, insecure. It is essential that the rest 
of the world should take account of the existence of these 
feelings. It is essential that they should examine with 
impartial minds in what degree they ate justified. It is, I 
submit, vital to the success, and even to the continued 
existence, of the League of Nations, that whatever is practic- 
able should be done to find a remedy for so much of the 
gtievances of the dissatisfied Powéts as are well-founded. 
Otherwise the League can never become complete, and uailess 
it is complete it can never be fully effective. 

We are accustomed to say that the common interests of 
mankind require the substitution of Law for War; that 
methods have now been provided by which disputes between 
nations can be settled peacefully ; that no State, therefore, 
has a tight to decide its own cause, or to use violence to 
enforce its own claims. Just as quarrels between persdhs ate 
settled by the awards of courts of law, and the awards enforced 
by the public police, so, we say, disputes between States 
should be settled by the judicial decisions of international 
courts, or by arbitfation or conciliation ; and private force 
should be superseded by the combined power of the whole 
human society. All this is true and sound, and these doctrines 
cannot be too firmly held or too often declared. But they are 
not enough. 

When we use the analogy of disputes among citizens, and 
point to the courts and the police as the usual means of 
redress and protection, we sometimes forget that the judiciary 
and the executive are not the only organs of the State ; there 
is also the legislature. If groups or classes, who are keenly 
dissatisfied with some feature in the existing state of things, 
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were merely to be told that the law courts were at their disposal 
and that the police force would enforce the judgments, they 
could not be content with that. They would naturally say 
that their grievances were not against the interpretation of 
the existing laws or their enforcement, but against the laws 
themselves. They would demand action by the legislature to 
change the laws which they denounced—telating to property, 
conditions of employmeat, taxation, whatever it might be. 
If then they were told that no authority existed with the 
power and the will to change the laws, the social system 
would no longer:be stable. The discontented would know 
that, if they were in earnest about their grievances, revolution 
was the only recourse left to them. 

So now in international affairs. The Judicial Tribunal at 
the Hague is a means of determining what is the present 
law. The awards of arbitrators are intended merely to effect 
adjustments in the status quo.. There is no machinety, generally 
accepted and working continuously, for making larger 
changes. There is nothing corresponding to 4a legislature. 
The discontented cannot feel that they have any normal and 
effective means of redress. 

People in the democratic, peace-loving countries have 
taken the lead in building up, by long and intense effort, this 
vast organisation to enable impartial awards to be given in 
international disputes and to supply some means, even though 
only partially effective, of enforcing them. And now they 
see, to their surprise and dismay, that the whole system is in 
danger of becoming little more than a machine for stereo- 
typing existing conditions, whatever they may be. At all 
events, the dissatisfied Powers look upon it in that light. 
Hence the incompleteness of the League and its consequent 
weakness ; and the weakness of the League is the peril of the 
world. 

Recognising that position, when we go forward to find a 
remedy we find ourselves faced at once by a whole series of 
problems, obviously of great difficulty and complexity. These 
problems have hardly as yet been even superficially examined. 
For two generations we have been climbing an atduous slope, 
endeavouring to reach a new international order, in which 
there shall be common action for the application of law and the 
stoppage of violence ; and now that we have reached the top, 
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we see opening out before us a vast tableland, unknown and 
unexplored. To explore it and to occupy it is the task that 
lies before the statesmen of the world in the coming years. 

Let me recall the basic facts of the present situation. 
The globe has a land area of 55 million square miles, 
Of this, 13} millions are included in the British Empire, 
8} in Soviet Russia, 44 in the French Empire, 33 in the 
United States, and 4} in China (including Manchuria). Those 
five units comprise nearly 34 million square miles out of the 
§§, Of just over three-fifths. The colonies of Belgium and 
Holland and Portugal include another 2} million square 
miles, bringing the total to two-thirds of the land surface 
of the globe. 

“It is all very well,’ say the dissatisfied Powers, ‘ for the 
European States which were strong and energetic in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and took full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities, now to declare that the 
twentieth century is different, that a new order has been 
established by the foundation of the League of Nations, and 
that the age of expansion is over. Does this mean that the 
map of the world as it happened to be in 1920 is to remain 
stereotyped for ever—that it is to be the same in every 
particular, 100 years hence, 500 years hence? We note,’ 
they say, ‘how you, who hold two-thirds of the earth, have 
been seeking more and more to confine the interchange of 
your products within your own boundaries. And you 
discourage our immigration. How, then, are our go millions 
of Japanese, our 7o millions of Germans, our 40 millions of 
Italians, our 30 millions of Poles, to live and prosper? 
How can they secure their just share in the good things of 
the earth? Your denunciation of the barbarism of war may 
be quite sincere, but it is also a convenient moral fortification 
round the vast possessions which you have gained in the past 
by waging wars yourselves.’ ! 

It is impossible to close our eyes to those facts. It is 
impossible to ignore such contentions. If we claim that in 
the present age ‘ Power politics’ are to cease, then we are 
under an obligation to find other methods of redress for 
gtievances that are real. But how far are those grievances 
real?—that is the next question. We are not obliged to 
accept those claims without examination. And there are some 
factors on the other side. 
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In the first place, it is not true that the Powers which control the 
two-thirds of the earth monopolise its products to the disadvantage of the 
other countries. There is nothing in the nature of a Chinese Wall round 
their possessions. On the contrary, there is a vast commerce between 
the two-thirds and the one-third. Also, all the colonial territories trans- 
ferred after the war have been placed under mandates, which provide for 
their being open to the commerce of all countries on equal terms. bo 
Belgian Congo, and some other colonies, are under a similar régime. 
deomeuniieesodensen quvtabeni seers prameps nent 
other countries, let it be remembered that this is no new thing, and that 
some of the States which now complain were among the first and the 
most active in reserving their own markets to their own producers. 
When it is urged that the present distribution of land prevents Germany 
or Italy or Japan from being assured of adequate supplies of the materials 
needed for the manufacture of armaments, it must be answered that the 
rest of the world is not called upon to smooth the way for militarist States. 
If new dispositions are to be made, they must be part of a great policy 
for assuring peace, and not merely a rearrangement of the world for the 
waging of war on a basis of greater economic equality. 

Secondly, with regard to migration, if the normal movement from 
the crowded countries of Europe has stopped, that may be only tem- 
porary. It is known to be due largely to the great depression, which 
compelled the newer countries to close their ports, so as not to increase 
their own heavy unemployment. The stoppage of migration affects 
Great Britain, with all her ovetseas connexions, fully as much as Italy 
or Germany. As for the Japanese surplus of population, they seem 
disinclined to emigrate even to the countries which are open to them. 

Thirdly, it is not correct that there is no provision for changing the 
status quo. The Treaty of Versailles embodies a provision for its own 
amendment. With regard to Manchuria, the League of Nations was 
teady to secure the large changes recommended in the Lytton Report ; 
and with regard to Abyssinia, the large changes proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Five. 


These contentions are true ; but they, in turn, are open to 
teply. It cannot be denied that there has been, in fact, a 
growing tendency in recent years to canalise the trade of 
the two-thirds of the world, or at least of large parts of it, 
within frontiers. The Ottawa Agreements were the most 
conspicuous example. Although their actual effects have not 
been very great, those Agreements are regarded by the rest 
of the world as the first step in a new policy. The French 
Empire and the United States have long been, in a large 
degree, ‘ closed systems.’ Ottawa was looked upon every- 
where as a sign that the British Empire was tending the same 
way. As to the right of equal access to the supplies and the 
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markets of the Mandated Territories, it is answered that 
this exists rather in theory than in reality. Ways have been 
found to give considerable advantages to citizens of the 
States holding the mandates, both in the allocation of contracts 
and in the fostering of trade. With respect to the provision 
for modifying the status quo, the article in the Treaty of 
Versailles has never been used, and there has been no indica- 
tion that it will be. The Reports of the Lytton Commission 
and the Committee of Five were the outcome of threats of 
armed action, and not of the normal working of the League 
procedure ; in any case, they were regarded by Japan and by 
Italy as inadequate. 

We cannot pursue these arguments and counter-arguments 
into their ramifications. On the whole, I believe that the 
impression which must be left on the mind of any man, who 
approaches this great issue in a spirit of impartiality, is that, 
when all deductions have been made, there are, in fact, 
undeniable grievances. There is here a problem—or rather, 
a series of problems—teal and urgent. The lasting peace of 
the world depends upon their solution. ~~ 

Let us come to closer quartets, Let us see the conditions 
that surround this issue. 

In the first place, there exists no ‘ legislature ’ with power 
to order changes. Each nation retains its own sovereignty 
in full degree. If there are to be alterations they must be made 
by consent and won by persuasion. The League has no 
authority to transfer control, to move frontiers or to open 
ports. And there seems no probability that this will be 
altered, within any period that we can at present foresee. 

Secondly, the past is not to be ignored. History must 
count. Most of the half-empty countries of the world have 
come into the possession of peoples who would in no circuns 
stances surrender their sovereignty. No one-would seriously 
propose to displace the present owners of the lands of South 
America or of the British Dominions. Even in the case of 
Abyssinia, events show that replacement could be effected, 
if at all, only by the method of aggressive and destructive war. 
With regard to other lands which are colonial possessions of 
European States, the interests of their populations cannot be 
treated as negligible. What those interests truly are it may 
not be easy to say. Each imperial Power is convinced that 
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its own native peoples could desire, and do desire, nothing 
better than to remain as they are. That may be true}; .or it 
may not. In our own case, we are sincerely convinced that 
the populations of the British Colonies would prefer the 
British connexion to any other, and that the same holds good 
in the cases of India and of the Mandated Territories, and of 
Egypt and Iraq as well. It may be, of course, that’ this 
conviction springs from natural self-complacency, or because 
any facts that may point to a different conclusion do not come 
to our notice. Or we may not trouble whether the belief is 
true or not, but profess it because it squares with our interest. 
All that may be so. But, on the other hand, it may in fact be 
true that the populations of the British Empire, and -of 
countties associated with it, do really prefer the British 
connexion to any other, It may be true, in spite of the fact 
that it is we ourselves who say it. Certainly we need not 
assume that it is false merely because it squares with out 
interest. And if it should in fact be.true, then the transfer of 
great populations, which may be backward but which are 
entitled to be considered, from our. own: tule to that of 
other people, without their consent and to their detriment, 
would be an abandonment of duty. The French, no doubt, 
would say the same about their own possessions ; the Dutch 
and the Belgians also. 

Further, the case of Italy is not the only one. She is 
aggrieved because she did not obtain more colonies after the 
war. But if that grievance were to be removed now, by an 
expansion of her colonial empire with the sanction of the rest 
of the world and through. the exercise of force, would not 
the grievance of Germany be greatly intensified, who, after 
the war, was deprived of those colonies which she already 
had?) What an object-lesson it would be as to the method 
for recovering them! .And if first Japan, then Italy, and 
afterwatds Germany did secure an expansion of territory and 
of economic strength through war or the threat of war, thete 
ate other countries, that have neither practised nor threatened 
such methods, which would have a right to complain, and 
with greater justice, of unfairness. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the Scandinavian countries and many more—it would then be 
their turn to say that, after all, militarism pays ;, that it is true, 
after all, that only by elbowing out your neighbour can you 
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get a place in the sun. The way to world tranquillity is not 
along those lines. 

In any event, that part of the case of the dissatisfied 
Powers in Europe which relates to room for expansion for the 
crowded millions of their populations cannot be met by any 
tedistribution of colonies: or of mandates, of a kind that 
would be. practicable in the: world of to-day. The total 
number who could emigrate to Abyssinia, or to Tanganyika, 
or the Cameroons, or to many such, would hardly equal a 
five years’ normal increment in their populations. 

It has been suggested that the States with colonial empires 
should transfer them, if not to other European States, then to 
the League of Nations, and that the League should administer 
them directly itself. Lord Lugard; with his unrivalled 
experience both of colonial administration and of the working 
of the Mandates Commission of the League from its beginning, 
has pointed out the objections to this course. Efficient 
administration ‘of ‘the territories concerned is of primary 
importance ; the League would have no body of experienced 
officials to draw upon ; its staffs would have to be of various 
nationalities, and the harmonious team work, which is of the 
essence of a good administration, would be harder to secure. 
Evetyone would agree that the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission at Geneva is quite unsuited to exercise the functions 
of actual government, and it would not be easy to constitute 
any other composite body that would be better suited. And 
from what source would the League draw the funds to meet 
the costs, sometimes considerable, of colonial administration ? 

‘Such are some of ‘the conditions which surround:the vast 
new problems that confront us. Their implications have not 
yet been thought out. No Government, no party, perhaps 
no individual statesman, has yet arrived at fixed and definite 
conclusions. The whole question is still in a state of flux. 
I would offer, very tentatively, these suggestions for con- 
sideration. 

The League cannot| escape the duty of giving an oppor- 
tunity for a review of certain of the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles relating to boundaries in Europe. Doubtless an 
attempt should be made, through the diplomatic channels, to 
secure some measure of agreement in advance. 

For the rest, although some readjustments of inate 
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might be found practicable here and thete, the chief solution 
of the problems must be sought rather in the economic sphere 
than in the territorial. It isa question of assuring sufficient 
supplies of foodstuffs and taw materials to enable the popu- 
lations of the dissatisfied States, not merely to live, but to 
prosper. A notable passage in Sic Samuel Hoare’s speech.at 
Geneva on September: 11 was the first recognition of. the 
importance of this matter. But what he said: touched only 
its fringe. There is not, and never has been, any difficulty, in 
finding for Germany, Italy, or Japan all the foodstuffs needed 
to keep their people at a high standard of physical, comfort, 
and all the raw materials needed to manufacture every article 
they: would be able to consume. The world is already glutted 
with foodstuffs and raw matetials, and the potential increase 
of supplies in the future is enormous, The difficulty is that 
the foodstuffs and materials will not be sent unless they are 
paid for; that they cannot be paid for in currency without 
expanding the currencies until their value is destroyed ;, that 
they can obviously be:paid for only by goods and services, 
and that the outlet for goods and services is deliberately 
restricted by the world-wide. prevalence of the’ doctrine. of 
economic nationalism., There is the essence of the whole 
matter. The conclusion is clear. The principal object .of 
our effort should be to remove, or at least to lessen, those 
restrictions.. 

If that were done, the dissatisfied countries. would. be 
better able to sell their products, and then to buy the things 
of which, they complain, they are unjustly deprived. The 
half-empty countries, with this increase in the demand for 
their products, would: find their unemployment. problem 
solved, and would then be glad to open their ports again’ to 
the immigration which had been in the past the. principal 
agent in their own development. Both these consequences 
would relieve the economic pressure on the crowded popu- 
lations of Europe and Asia. With less. economic discontent 
there would be less political bitterness., The world would be 
on its way to tranquillity again. (An incidental point would 
be the proper enforcement, through the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League, of the provision for the open door in 
matters of trade’ in the Mandated. Territories. Some. con- 
sideration on the other side, however, should perhaps. be 
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given to any special expenses that ‘have devolved upon: the 
mandatory Powers.) 

It would be just that these new arrangements should be 
conditional upon reciprocity. They would involve some 
consequences that might be detrimental at the outset to the 
* satisfied ’ Powers. The advantages of the greater facilities 
should be enjoyed by everyone. And:at the same time, if 
the changes are to operate without friction, it is essential that 
they should be accompanied by an abandonment of all forms 
of attificial stimulus of exports (very harmful to the orderly 
course of commerce), the attempts to overreach competitors 
by means of subsidies, dumping at prices below the cost of 
production, and the deliberate depreciation of currencies in 
order to obtain an exchange advantage. 

We ate proud of the initiative taken at Geneva by the 
Government of the United Kingdom in the handling of the 
Ttalo-Abyssinian dispute. There were special reasons which 
made it incumbent upon this country to take that initiative. 
It could not devolve upon one of the smaller Powers, and 
there were deterrents in the way of France. So now, in 
dealing with these other, even greater and more difficult, 
problems, does not the duty of taking an initiative, in the 
same spirit and with the same energy, again lie here? ‘The 
figures that I gave of the distribution of the land surface of 
the globe furnish the strongest reason. Of all the nations, we 
have the greatest possessions. And we gained larger terri- 
torial acquisitions after the wat than anyone else. We have 
been, too, the most active in urging that, in this age, war 
should cease and other methods be taken for remedying 
grievances ; it is a clear corollary from that policy that the 
other methods shall, in fact and not merely in aspiration, be 
made available to the aggrieved. Our championship of the 
one cause is not compatible with an indifference to the other. 

Of course there will be many among us who will repeat 
the old shibboleths : ‘ What we have we hold. ‘ British 
markets for British workers.’ ‘’The home producer first ; 
the Empire second; the foreigner nowhere.’ ‘That this 
simple faith has given us the depressed areas, has impoverished 
our northern ports and half-rained our shipping trade, might 
pethaps give tise to some doubts, even if our own direct 
interests were alone taken into account. But when we con- 
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sider the present perilous state of the world at large; the 
vastness of the disaster looming ahead for us all unless the 
League can save us; the present weakness of the League ; 
the certainty that it will fail in the long run, if not immediately, 
unless the dissatisfied Powers are dealt with fairly, we see 
how grave is the responsibility that would rest upon those 
who took up an attitude of mere negation. There is need 
here for some hard thinking. And perhaps for some sacrifices 
as well. 

These ate considerations for the future—the immediate 
future. But at this moment the first task before the world 
is to insist upon the simple rule that claims must not be 
judged merely by the claimant himself, nor be enforced merely 
by his own violent action; that international pledges must 
not be treated as of little account; and that changes, when 
mecessaty, ate to be made in orderly fashion, and with 
collective assent. 


HERBERT SAMUEL. 
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ABYSSINIA TO-DAY 


By Major E. W. Porson NEwMAN 


Wun I reached London from Abyssinia, a few hours before 
the outbreak of hostilities, I was still more bewildered than 
I had been when I first regained touch with the British 
newspapers. I had spent a month in Addis Ababa, a few 
days in the neighbourhood of Diredawa and Harar, ten days 
at Jibuti, a day at Zeila, two weeks in Egypt, and ten days in 
Rome, with a short stop in Paris on the return journey. I 
had discussed the political situation with H.I.M. the Emperor 
of Ethiopia on two occasions, as well as with members of the 
Diplomatic Corps in the Abyssinian capital. I had talked 
over the matter at some length with the Governor of French 
Somaliland and with the French naval and military com- 
manders at Jibuti. I had exchanged views with high autho- 
rities in Egypt—Egyptian, British, and foreign. In Rome I 
had been received by Signor Mussolini, whose conversation 
with me was confined to Abyssinia ; and I had also discussed 
the matter with the British and French Ambassadors. In 
Paris I had heard what the French at the Quai d’Orsay had to 
say. Soon after reaching London I realised to the full extent 
the truth of what I had read and heard—that the British 
Government and people were being carried forward on a 
wave of righteous idealism which had little relation to the 
deeper currents of reality. I state in this article the facts as 
I saw them, the conclusions reached, and the prospects for the 
future, in the hope of in some measure dispelling the wide- 
spread ignorance which prevails in this country. 

Although Addis Ababa possesses a modern hotel, an, 
up-to-date cinema, and luxurious taxis, the inhabitants live 
in round wattle huts with thatched roofs and no windows or in 
ramshackle houses roofed with corrugatediron. Except fora 
few macadamised streets, the thoroughfares consist of rocks 
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and stones, with mud or dust according to the season of the 
year. There is no sanitary system except that administered 
by the hyenas, and water has for the most part to be drawn 
from wells. Courts of justice are held by the roadside, and 
the judge is usually a passer-by casually summoned to deal 
with the case in point. The prisons are for the most part 
indescribably filthy, with the death rate among ‘prisoners 
very high. Prisoners are in many cases chained together, 
brutally flogged and mutilated. Such hospitals, schools, and 
similar institutions: as exist are mostly in the hands. of 
foreigners. The capital is connected by telegraph and 
telephone with some of the principal centres, and the French 
railway runs from Addis Ababa to Jibuti; otherwise the only 
means of communication—and that intermittent—is by mule 
caravan. In Harar, on the other hand, there is no veneer of 
European civilisation; the town is entirely composed of 
flat-roofed Arab houses, and the people live under the most 
primitive conditions. In Diredawa, the principal centre on 
the railway, there are a considerable proportion of foreign 
tesidents of French and Greek nationality, but within a few 
miles are districts inhabited by savage tribes. The road from 
here to Harar is one of the very few possible fot motor 
traffic. In the north, where operations are now taking place, 
the mountainous country can be compared with the North- 
West Frontier of India. In this neighbourhood there are 
centres such as Adowa, Aksum, Makale and Gondar, in all of 
which the conditions of life are almost untouched by 
civilisation. 

Government in the European sense of the term does not 
exist ; machinery for the prevention of crime only exists in 
or near the capital. The village has its headman; and the 
district its sub-governor, an official whose remuneration 
depends on forced labour and the extent to which he ‘can 
extract taxes from the inhabitants. Governmental force, on 
the other hand, is dependent on a system by which peasants, 
trained in the use of arms, give military service in return for 
the holding of land. The religion of the State is Christian, 
but upon the lowest possible plane. The Church upholds 
slavery, and its influence is paramount. Slaves, who comprise 
approximately one-fifth of the population, are employed in 
practically every Abyssinian household, including those of 
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priests and court officials, and many are employed on the land, 
as the Abyssinians usually consider menial tasks lowering to 
their dignity. Slave-raiding and slave-trading are rife, in spite 
of official edicts. Not only are adults enslaved for sale in 
Abyssinia or across the Red Sea, but caravans of children 
are snatched from their homes and transported to the coast 
for embarkation in dhows. Another evil system is that of 
the gabars, or serfs, who, though nominally free, have to 
submit to the most deplorable and degrading conditions of 
life. ‘This is particularly applicable to some of the Galla and 
other conquered races whose lands are governed and policed 
by Abyssinian officials and soldiers. These wretched people 
live on their own land, but practically become the propetty 
of their overlords in numbers varying from two to a hundred, 
according to the importance of the individual official who has 
thrust himself upon them. They then have to supply theit 
master’s needs in labour, food, etc., to the utmost limit of 
their resources, with the result that after years of extortion 
the cultivators of the land have no incentive to grow more 
than is absolutely necessary to meet their daily requirements. 
The Abyssinians possess a fertile country rich in raw 
materials, which they cannot develop themselves; and they 
have steadfastly refused to allow any European Power to 
develop it for them. They cannot, or they do not want to, 
see the benefits which would be derived from European help. 
And, what is more, they refuse to recognise the fact that, by 
shutting their door against an over-populated Europe craving 
for expansion and sources of raw materials, they are practically 
committing national suicide. The country most in need of an 
outlet is Italy, and it is therefore with the Italians that the 
inevitable clash has taken place. 

Judging from what I have seen of Italian development 
and colonisation in Libya under the most difficult conditions, 
there is no doubt in my mind that the Italians could transform 
Abyssinia in course of time into a wealthy and prosperous 
country. There are few cereals, vegetables or fruits which 
cannot be grown somewhere in Abyssinia, where the soil is 
one of the richest in the -vorld. Almost every grain does well, 
with two to three crops a year, while cattle and other stock can 
be raised under favourable conditions. It is estimated—this 
is not an Italian estimate—that the agricultural areas of 
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Abyssinia, cultivated under modern conditions, would make 
Italy self-supporting in ten years and also produce a surplus 
for export to, for example, India, which on balance is an 
importer of cereals. Moreover, the Abyssinian climate is 
suitable for the settlement of a European population under 
healthy conditions, and it is estimated that at least one million 
Italians could be settled on the land in ten years. It is 
contended in some quarters that with native labour this is a 
fantastic figure. The reply, however, is: that if the Italians 
can work side by side with native labour in Libya, they can 
do so equally well in Abyssinia. During an audience at the 
New Palace in Addis Ababa the Emperor told me that he had 
no objection in principle to European influence in Abyssinia, 
provided that it was purely economic and unaccompanied by 
any form of political inspiration or control. This, however, 
would neither satisfy the Italians on the one side, nor the 
Abyssinian chiefs and people on the other. In the first case 
European development would be impossible under the 
ptesent system of misgovernment, while in the: second case 
it would be opposed by the Abyssinians, whose dislike of 
Europeans is based on a fear of intanfeeesiqa with their 
traditional independence. 

As the Emperor himself is one of the very few enlightened 
Abyssinians, it is as well to say something about his character 
and position in relation to his people. ‘The Emperor, Haila 
Selassié, is a man of sincerity, who has a mentality not usually 
associated with an Eastern country, whose traditions are those 
of violence, disruption, and lack of government.» Surrounded 
as the Emperor is by conditions comparable with those of the 
Ottoman Empire forty years ago, it is surprising that he should 
be so advanced in his ideas. He is clever and calculating; and 
has a fair knowledge of European thought, chiefly due to the 
education which he received from a Catholic missionary, the 
Bishop of Harar, and from his father. He is a hatd worker, 
often keeping his Ministers fully occupied from five or six 
in the morning until midnight. These Ministers, however, 
afe so untrustworthy that the Emperor finds it necessary to 
keep practically everything in his own hands down to the 
smallest details. The consequence is that Ministers have 
acquired a habit of going to foreign legations for information 
about their own country. As in his audience-room hangs a 
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portrait of Abraham Lincoln, the Emperor evidently regards 
himself as a believer in the ideas which we in the West think 
to be right. Haila Selassié has a certain moral ascendancy 
over most of the great Rases, which is remarkable in view of 
the striking personality and dominating position of some of 
these chiefs. But, owing to the scarcity of communications 
in general and absence of roads, the outlying districts are 
virtually independent of the central authority. Although the 
Emperor can see the realities of the situation in the present 
crisis, his ideas are so much in advance of those of the 
country over which he rules that he dare not put these 
ideas into practice through fear of internal revolt and the 
formidable opposition of the Church, which offers a stubborn 
resistance to change of any kind. 

It has long been the custom in Abyssinia for every man 
to carry firearms, with the result that raiding into neighbour- 
ing territories by frontier tribes has been a common form of 
aggression, ignored, if not encouraged, by the central Govern- 
ment. In many cases these raids are carried out for the 
purpose of obtaining slaves, while in others the motive seems 
to have been plunder.. This applies to the frontiers of Kenya 
and the Sudan, as well as to the Italian colonies of Somaliland 
and Eritrea. For many yeats it has been increasingly obvious 
that-an armed and warlike Abyssinia can but be a source of 
danger to» her neighbours on all sides. Taking into con- 
sideration the lack of government, slavery, the feudal system, 
and the cruel oppression and depopulation of the conquered 
territories in. the outlying districts; it will be seen that, 
whatever happens, things cannot be allowed to continue as 
they are. Abyssinia cannot remain the plague spot of Africa, 
even as a member of the League of Nations. The people are 
backward, stubborn and proud; their worst customs and 
traditions are supported by their barbaric Church. No form 
of control or guidance by the League of Nations or any 
foreign Power would be possible without previous conquest, 
irrespective of treaties or agreements made, for Abyssinian 
era would take the form of murder and violence to 

as wete entrusted with the task. (The 
success of our mandates in Iraq and Palestine arises from the 
effective conquest of these regions during the war.) 

This is abundantly evident from the following facts : 
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Between 1930 and 1934 armed attacks were made on Italian consulates 
at Harar, Dessié and Gondar, besides numerous attacks onthe consular 
personnel. A long, uninterrupted series of raids, robberies, and incur- 
sions over the frontiers has been carried on, in which bands of Abyssinians 
numbering up to'750 armed men have been involved. While in 1931 
10,000 men armed with rifles and machine-guns threatened the Italian 
frontier in the Ogaden, last year the plunder from one single raid con- 
sisted of 3656 oxen, 546 goats, seventeen camels, and four donkeys. In 
Kenya and the Sudan, also, the raiding parties are frequently several 
hundred strong, and large numbers of live-stock are carried off. From 
the time of the now familiar Wal Wal episode up to the end of May 193 ; 
ten raids took place into Italian territory, in some of which 
were used. Ina raid into the Assab zone last May 300 armed aieaten 
took part, this raid resulting in the killing of four men and ten women, 
Italian subjects, while six men and six women were wounded, five 
children castrated, and three women and four men carried off as slaves. 
During the same period there were nine attacks on Italian consular and 
legation staffs. If these raids and attacks were not actually encouraged 


by the central Government, no adequate steps were taken to prevent 
them. 


In these circumstances the Italian Government has found it necessary 
to take steps to protect its East African colonies and to undertake the 
task of forcing civilisation upon a country for which a radical reformation 
is long overdue, 


In recent years the Abyssinians have been arming them- 
selves at an ever-increasing rate, and Italian arms supplied 
to the Emperor as a means of establishing order, in) the 
countty ate now being used against those who gave them. 
There.is, however, anothet reason why Italy has embarked on 
this hazardous enterprise. Most other Great Powers have 
colonies, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Spain, Holland, 
and Portugal have all the colonial possessions they want, but 
Italy, which was the last to achieve her national unity, was 
late in the general scramble for African possessions, and has 
hitherto had to content herself with what was left over. as 
circumstances permitted. While Libya can only be colonised 
in the coastal oases, the value of Eritrea is confined.to a 
comparatively small district, and Italian Somaliland is quite 
one of the most forbidding places on earth, With the 
exception of a few localities, the Italian colonies consist of 
sand and palm trees, and in a great many cases only sand. 
Yet Italy urgently needs fertile territory for the settlement 
of her surplus population and as a source of raw materials 
and foodstuffs, much of which she has to import from foreign 
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countries. No satisfaction could have been obtained by an 
appeal to the League of Nations, dominated as it is by those 
who have all they want and are opposed to any change. 
The League of Nations is striving for peace, but no one is 
willing to make any sacrifices in order to secure it. Once 
it is realised that Italy’s attempt to make use of the last 
remaining African territory suitable for European colonisation 
is compatible with the future interests of the peoples of 
Abyssinia, as well as with the establishment of public security 
in the whole Abyssinian zone, it will appear in an aspect 
very different from that generally accepted in this country. 
The task is one which would in any case have to be 
undertaken sooner or later by other of the Great Powers. 
When Italy is accused of breaking the Covenant of the 
League of Nations it should not be forgotten that Abyssinia 
has not only failed to carry out her obligations to the League 
in respect of slavery, but has also made no attempt to fulfil 
the terms of her treaties with Italy concerning frontier 
questions, road construction, administrative and economic 
co-operation, and the status of foreigners in the country. 
Further, she has violated her agreement with Great Britain, 
France, and Italy regarding the import and use of arms and 
ammunition 

Having teviewed the position up to the outbreak of 
hostilities, let us now turn to the situation confronting us 
to-day and the prospects of the future. It is of supreme 
importance that hostilities should come to an end as soon as 
possible, and that an agreement should be reached giving 
satisfaction as fat as possible to Italy, and at the same time 
giving some form of compensation to Abyssinia. Besides 
jeopardising the prospects of European security, Italy is 
expending vast sums of money in Hast Africa, thereby 
endangering her financial stability, apart altogether from the 
loss of human life and material. Abyssinia is being raised to 
a frenzy of anti-European feeling, with possible repercussions 
in other parts of Africa, and the amount of arms and ammuni- 
tion in the country is steadily increasing. The conflict 
affects British interests in the region of Lake Tana and the 
Blue Nile as well as with regard to the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. French interests are affected by the threat to the 
Jibuti-Addis Ababa Railway, as well as by the very difficult 
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position in which the French Government is placed vis-a-vis 
Great Britain on one side and Italy on the other: ‘The conflict 
also has an‘unsettling influence in Egypt; where political ties 
with Great Britain and economic interests with -Italy are 
mixed up with a natural sympathy with Abyssinia, particu- 
larly among the Copts, whose religion is closely akin to that 
of the Abyssinian Church. - Although the contribution which 
Lake. Tana can make to the waters ‘of the Nile» has been 
somewhat exaggerated, it is obviously in the interests of both 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan that this. potential 
source of supply should: be. safeguarded: © Moreover, a 
conflict between black and white races within the frontiers of 
Abyssinia and Eritrea may: well have a disturbing effect on 
the native ‘population of the Sudan.:" The worst effects, 
however, will be felt in Europe. 

While it is impossible at the time of writing to predict 
how soon an opportunity for negotiations will occur, there 
will certainly be a lull in hostilities when, the rains:start in the 
spring. As a result of investigations made in Addis Ababa, 
Rome, Paris, and London, where I» collected the different 
opinions of high authorities, it seems that at present terms 
Se enn neae 
generally : 

(1) The dispute to be dealt with by a Three-Power Conference within 
the League of Nations and attended by Signor Mussolini, M. Laval, and 
Mr. Baldwin, assuming both to be in office at the time. 

(2) Italy to agree not to advance into Abyssinia beyond a given line 
well to the south of Aksum, Adowa and Adigrat, on the condition that 
Great Britain and France hand over to Italy fertile territories with 


reasonable climatic conditions elsewhere in Africa. 
(3) The Ogaden to go to Italy to give her satisfaction for Wal Ry and 


for protective reasons. 

(4) An international mandate (on which Italy would be well repte- 
sented) to be established in Abyssinia ; possibly the High Commissioner 
could be an Italian of high standing, such as the Duke of Genoa, 

(5), Disarmament of Abyssinia to reasonable and safe limits, 

(6). Some form of compensation to Abyssinia to be agreed upon. 


These proposals are based on the principle of satisfying 
Italian prestige and expenditure of men, money and material, 
as well as the limitation of Italy’s. ambitions in Abyssinia in 
exchange for territories elsewhere suitable for Italian colonisa- 
tion. . The possibility of withdrawal by Italy without 
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compensation is not.one which any responsible Italian is 
willing even to consider. The French favour a Three-Power 
Conference. Signor Mussolini is the only man who can really 
negotiate for Italy.. With him it is essential to have M. Laval 
and Mr. Baldwin.’ By occupying a northern part of Abyssinia, 
including Aksum, Adowa and Adigrat, the Italians would be 
in possession of an atea of fertile territory, though small in 
relation to the size of Abyssinia. At the same time, they 
would have the satisfaction of having recaptured the scene 
of their former defeat at Adowa and of being in possession of 
the ancient capital of Aksum, which is the traditional home 
of the Queen of Sheba. It has been suggested that Great 
Britain might hand over to Italy a part of Kenya adjacent to 
Italian Somaliland and Abyssinia, and that France should 
hand over a part of Tunis. As, howevet, all the districts of 
Tunis bordering on Italian Libya consist of nothing but sand 
and palm trees, of which Italy has plenty—and the same 
applies to all other parts of Tunis not yet already colonised 
by the French or Italians—this proposal is not practicable. 
It has therefore been suggested that possibly Great Britain 
might exchange. with France a further section of Kenya for 
French territory in West Africa or elsewhere, and that France 
might give this to Italy as her contribution. This proposal is 
considered in Paris a means of solution worthy of considera- 
tion. 

The reason why.the Ogaden would have to go to Italy is in 
otder to settle the Wal Wal incident, which, I was informed 
by’a reliable native authority on the spot, had been engineered 
by one of the local Abyssinian chiefs not under the Emperor’s 
control, It is also essential that Italian Somaliland should be 
protected from constant raiding from this direction. The 
Ogaden in itself is quite useless to either country from the 
point of view of cultivation, as it is entirely composed of 
sand and umbrella trees. But whoever holds the line of 
wells, of which Wal Wal is one, ipso facto controls the whole 
of that district. As Abyssinia has no civilised form of govern- 
ment outside the capital and one or two other centres, and in 
view of the barbarous application of an antique feudal system 
to the conquered negto races involving slavery in its worst 
forms, it has to be admitted that a League of Nations mandate 
is essential. 1 was told that the Emperor would readily accept 
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a British or French mandate, but neither Great Britain nor 
France is willing to undertake this task involving at least 
fifty years’ work and heavy expenditure of human life, money 
and material. Italy is; therefore; the only) Great ~Powet 
available and suitable to carry out the work. The Abyssinian 
authorities, however, though they refuse at present to consider 
an Italian mandate, are prepared to consider an international 
mandate with adequate representation of Italy among other 
Powers. By this means the Emperor of Ethiopia would to 
some extent be able to choose his advisers ; the country would 
be policed by a strong mixed force, thereby avoiding Italian 
military domination. In order to: bring about a solution on 
these lines it is essential that Great Britain and France should 
co-operate to the fullest extent in bringing their influence:to 
bear on the Emperor, with assurances that his position will be 
supported against any local attempts to depose him for 
accepting European influence. 

It is said that Italy’s aims in Abyssinia include full control 
over the depopulated territories occupied by the conquered 
negro races, with a protectorate over the Amhara peoples of 
Semitic origin, which would mean virtual domination by 
Italy over the whole of Abyssinia. While Italy would reap the 
benefits already mentioned, it is as well to mention how ‘it 
would affect others. As far as the’ conqueted races are 
concerned, it goes without saying that they would heartily 
welcome release from the cruel oppression to which they are 
at present subjected... The Ambaras, on the other hand, 
would resist with all the power at: theit disposal Italian 
political influence in any form; and it is estimated by the 
Italians themselves that it would take fifty years to pacify the 
country completely and to abolish slavery. The argument 
that an Abyssinia under Italian control would be a danger 
to British communications with the Far East and to: the 
water supply of Egypt and the Sudam is rather off-set by the 
position of Italy in the Mediterranean in relation to her Red 
Sea possessions. France, on the other hand, might be only 
too pleased to see Italy fully occupied for a considerable time 
at some distance from North Africa. 

To one who has recently returned from East Africa the 


attitude of the League of Nations in general, and the British 
Government in particular, is incomprehensible. As Com- 
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mendatore Villari pointed out in these pages last month, the 
League is far from being an impartial body. Geneva is a 
stronghold of the territorial rich supported by hangers-on, and 
there is little or no consideration for the territorial poor. 
Strongly supported’ by the British Government, the League’s 
attitude towards Italy is of a highly discriminating character, 
in view of the attitude adopted towards other members in 
similar circumstances. If nothing useful can be expected of 
the League, the same cannot be said of the British Govern- 
ment. Yet our Government is guilty of utging the League 
to: adopt measures against Italy which not only endanger 
European peace, but encourage the black races of Africa to 
resist the civilising influence of Europe. What does His 
Majesty’s Government think will be achieved by sanctions ? 
Does it think that Signor Mussolini will withdraw his forces 
from: East Africa, or maintain in the Italian colonies a force 
just small enough to be massacred? Does Mr: Eden realise 
that to lift the embargo on the import of arms to Abyssinia 
is-actually to strengthen black forces of insecurity and 
disruption, of slavery and barbarous oppression, and. to 
place in their hands weapons with which to fight European 
civilisation and cultute ?) Does he realise that the defeat or 
peaceful: humiliation of Italy would lead to the gravest 
dangers for the British Empire wherever native races come 
under British rule ? Does he realise that the same applies to 
all other European nations with colonies in Africa and Asia, 
as well-as to the United States of America? In the words of 
Mr. Baldwin on May 13, 1934, ‘ There is no such thing as a 
sanction that: will work that does not mean war,’ and not 
only with Italy. Weak sanctions cause irritation, and greatly 
increase the difficulties of a settlement, while at the same time 
encouraging economic groupings of Powers as a forerunner 
of later political groupings and war. War is therefore, soonet 
or'later, the ultimate end of sanctions. A policy much more 
likely to be ‘effective is to prepare the way for mediation at a 
favourable opportunity. In this respect we should be wise 
to be guided by the French, who are compelled by their 
position to take a more impartial view of the matter. 


E. W, Poison NEwMAN. 
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THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA, 
1867-8 


By Lreur.-GENERAL Sir GEORGE MacMounn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 


Wiru the large Italian forces encountering the difficulties of 
the Red Sea littoral, and deployed on the plateaux of Eritrea 
and with a future that is hard to foresee, it is of more than 
passing interest to study the British adventure into Abyssinia 
of 1867-8 under Sir Robert Napier. That campaign, one of 
the most remarkable and successful that the British Army has 
evet been called on to make, is at all times worthy of study, 
but at this period especially so, since Italy has had, and may 
have, similar problems to face. It had an historic parallel 
undertaken, in not dissimilar circumstances, in 1541, when 
da Gama, grandson of that Vasco who first rounded the Cape, 
had to teach Abyssinia a lesson in humanity. But the lesson 
had been forgotten 300 years later. 

It was not till 1848 that Britain first opened diplomatic 
relations of any kind with the rulers of Abyssinia, when Mr. 
Plowden was appointed consul on the small island of Mas- 
sowa, in Annesley Bay, to foster British trade relations. 
There had occurred in Abyssinia one of those phenomena 
which are common enough in Eastern states. There was a 
new King of Kings in Ethiopia, one Theodore, who from a 
lawless soldier had risen through the ranks to seize, the 
proudest position of all. Consul Plowden, having heard in 
1855 of the new accession to the throne, proceeded to join 
his camp and pay his respects. He was at first treated civilly 
enough, but before long the despotic and unreasoning 
monarch tired of his presence and directed him to return to 
the coast. King Theodore had already started a correspond- 
ence with our Foreign Office regarding scientific improve- 

1 Lord Napier of Magdala, 
5369 
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ments in his state, and especially modern military equipment. 


The British Government had some reason, therefore, for desir- 
ing a consul at his capital, and now sent Captain Cameron. 
Theodore, a savage soldier of fortune, fancying that 
Britain had slighted him, at once imprisoned Cameron with 
some sixty other Europeans. Negotiations for their release 
proved fruitless, and another mission was despatched consist- 
ing of Mr. Rassam, Dr. Blanc, and Lieutenant Prideaux, of the 
Bombay Army. They were fairly well received, and succeeded 
in obtaining the release of Captain Cameron and others on 


parole from their dungeons. Then just as all were about to 
depart, Theodore in an access of rage, for no apparent reason, 
seized the lot and threw them all into prison again. And the 
last state was worse than the first, for they were now confined 
in the dungeons of the distant mountain fortress and capital 
of Magdala. 

It was some months more before the news reached the 
British Government that its subjects were thus unjustly 
imprisoned at a distance of 400 miles from the sea, through 
most difficult country. Their release would need a well- 


equipped army of great size. There was no way of bringing 
political pressure to bear and no way of bringing a madman 
to reason—and Theodore was by this time more than half- 
insane. 

It was at last decided that the Bombay Army, then com- 
manded by the famous Sir Robert Napier, the Bengal 
Engineer, should do the work: 12,000 men were to go, 
including a brigade from the Bengal Army, and some troops 
from England. The force eventually detailed was as follows, 
which were grouped and regrouped, as circumstances 
demanded, by brigades and divisions : 

Cavalry.—3td Dragoon Guards; roth Bengal Cavalry ; 
12th Bengal Cavalry; 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry; 3rd 
Scinde Horse. 

Artillery —Naval Rocket Brigade; G/14th R.A.—1z pr. 
(Armstrong) R.B.L.; A/z1st R.A.—7 pr. R.M.L. of 150 lb. ; 
B/z1st R.A.—7 pr. R.M.L. of 150 Ib.; 5/25th R.A.—o pr. 
R.B.L. and 8 inch mortars. 

Engineers —t1oth Company Royal Engineers; K Com- 
pany Madras Sappers and Miners; 2nd and 3rd Companies 
Bombay Sappers and Miners. 
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Infantry. —1/4th Foot—z23td Punjab Infantry (Pioneers) ; 
26th Foot—r1st, 2nd, 3rd, roth Bombay Infantry ; 332d Foot 
—z1st Punjab and 25th Bombay Infantry ; 45th Foot—27th 
and 30th Baluchis. 

The nationals of several countries, traders and mis- 
sionaries, were included among the victims of King Theodore, 
and the whole civilised world was keenly aware of the diffi- 
culties of the venture. To traverse 400 miles of inhospitable 
and difficult country would be no simple matter, even. with 
the best staff organisation. Good and organised pack trans- 
port had to be collected, and transport and temount officers 
were despatched to bring animals of many kinds from many 
countries.” 

It was a march into a country concerning which little 
information had been collected, even as to the nature and 
fighting power or intent of the tribes through whose territory 
the marching road would pass. Behind it all was the whole 
romance of Abyssinia—the old Christian Church half lost to 
the outside world, the ancient stories of Prester John, of pomp 
and wealth, and the hidden secrets of the stolen Ark of the 
Covenant. The patt of the coast on which the expedition 
was to land was by the island of Massowa, at the fishing 
village of Zula, in Annesley Bay. Here Colonel Merewether, 
of the Bombay Army, Resident at Aden, had gone ahead to 
establish a base and reconnoitre, 

Annesley Bay was chosen, since it provided. good 
anchorage and was very much like Tahlianwan Bay, in China, 
then fresh in everyone’s mind. From the sea a plain of green 
scrub seemed to stretch away to the mountain 20 miles 
inland. It was really sandy flats intersected by dry water- 
courses, with a shelving beach that would prevent the trans- 
ports getting close in to shore. Water was found to be ter- 
tibly scarce, though the force was to have the famous 23rd 
Sikh Pioneers (now disbanded), and Merewether had only his 
sappers to begin with. Leaving his two companies of Bombay 
Sappers to sink wells, Merewether pushed on to find out 
something about the road to Magdala,* which seemed to be 
far set within vast mountains which led to a series of plateaux 


2 Unfortunately, those from other places than India were very badly equipped 
with ill-fitting saddles, and the drivers ill-organised. 

3 Lying about 100 miles west-south-west of Lake Tsana and 400 miles south of 
Zula, 
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like a giant staircase. One practicable pass, the Senafe, 50 
miles ahead up the first stairway, was found, and Staveley’s 
brigade from Bombay, which arrived in December 1867, set 
to work to make a road up the pass. The water difficulties at 
the base were acute. The wells first sunk ran dry, and it was 
necessary to erect distilling plant, which consumed great 
quantities of coal. Thousands of transport animals began to 
atrive before any landing-stages were ready. Unfortunately, 
ports and bases were, and still are, a little-understood subject. 
These same troubles, but on a scale ten times larger, have 
harried the Italians. Want of alongside jetties, port craft, 
port tugs, port labour, all impinge on each other, in a mathe- 
matical progression. More railways mean thousands of rails 
and sleepers, mote labour, more water, and so on in exaspe- 
rating series. All wars in undeveloped terrain are 75 per 
cent. engineering and sanitary problems. 

By January 3 Sir Robert.Napier was on the scene, and 
shortly afterwards the 23rd Pioneers, who had brought well- 


sinkers. Zula, despite its dirt and heat and flies, was a 


wonderful sight, and a vast town of mat huts of sutlers grew 
up. Not only were there men of many races, but there was a 
gang of women, engaged as corn-grinders, from Bombay. 
Magdala and the prisoners lay some 400 miles ahead. 
Senafe, beyond the ‘pass 50 miles from the sea, had been 
established, and Sir Robert was now planning an advance 
beyond Senafe for early March. From the terminus of the 
Pioneers’ light railway, the road ascended through a steep 
boulder-strewn watercourse to Ibwer Suru, and then entered 
a fissute known to the army as ‘ The Devil’s Staircase.’ It 
took the Pioneers six weeks of hard work to carry a gun road 
through the 2 miles to Upper Suru, Staveley’s advanced 
brigade having made a bridle-path up it. For 3 more miles 
the road, somewhat wider, went on to Undul Wells, where 
the well-sinkers were set to work. This form of advance was 
now systematised ; the advance column pushed ahead with 
its Sappers and a company of Pioneers, while the main body of 
the Pioneers, and such labour as could be obtained, followed, 
making a more substantial road behind. Above the wells was 
a small plateau named Guinea Fowl Plain, from the wealth of 
birds thereon ; 8 miles beyond Underta was reached, and then 
Ragha Gedi. Thence passing through the Senafe Ghat, the 
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troops found themselves on the Abyssinian plain 800 feet 
above sea level, and some s0 miles from the’ sea. 

Back on the flats a wing of the 23rd was hard at work on 
the railway, on the broad Indian gauge of 5 feet 6 inches, 
furnished with light rolling-stock. | As the way began to 
ascend the work became more difficult, and involved eight 
bridges and twenty-eight drains, Wells at many places along 
the line had. been dug, and at Kumayli so successful was the 
search for water that it is recorded that 7300 animals were 
watered from troughs in three hours.. The Pioneers’ name as 
water-finders was indeed blessed. 

The systematic advance now brought the advance column 
to Adigrat, whence on Februaty 10 the advance column of 
two companies of Infantry and two of Pioneers, with 200 
Cavalry, marched 70 miles to Dolo, a squadron.of the Scinde 
Horse keeping up communication and a:supporting brigade 
coming up behind as water facilities were developed. The 
inhabitants, with whom the political: officets—paying freely 
and promptly for supplies—maintained excellent relations, 
were friendly. Behind, wherever water permitted, were 
grouped the troops of the main force. The road was now 
soon pushed to Antolo, which was to become the third large 
post on the road. Brigadier Field was now in command of 
the 1st. Brigade and Pioneer Force, the whole being called 
the ‘ Advance Brigade,’ with orders to keep the Pioneer 
Force two marches ahead of the actual brigade. By March 1 
the troops for the main advance were being collected at Antolo, 

Advance Force. Main Advance, 
200 Scinde Horse. 3rd Dragoon Guards. 


Forty companies 3rd Bombay roth end 12th Bengal 
Light Cavalry, Caval 


ty. 
Two companies 33rd Foot. 5/25th R.A. with forty ¢le- 
Two companies Baluchis. soon (9 pr. Arm- 


Two companies 23rd Pioneers. RAW mortats). 
Two companies Sappers. B/ sist R.A.. with 7 pts. of 
150 lb 
45th Foot... | 
Naval Brigade. 
23td Pioneers. (less two 


companies.) 


The order of battle was now finally arranged, and consisted 
of the 1st Division for the advance, the 2nd Division for the 
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long line of communication, and a force at the base, known as 
the Zula Brigade, to relieve this 2nd Division if that was 
needed on the front. 

The real march to Magdala was now about to begin, still a 
distance of over 100 miles, the Commandet-in-Chief marching 
with the leading brigade, General Staveley with the second. 
Theodore and his army were reported to be some marches 
away from Magdala on the British flank, and the alternatives 
before Sir Robert were a possible dash of light troops in 
hope of separating Theodore from his prisoners, or a 
systematic advance on Magdala, making good every step 
of the way. 

Napier considered the first alternative too dangerous, 
given the difficult country, the great distance, and the problem- 
atical attitude of the Abyssinian tribes en route, vis-a-vis a small 
force. The slow advance involved considerable danger to 
the prisoners, but might lead to the destruction of Theodore 
and their providential release at the same time. Events were 
to prove that Napier’s judgment was right. 

The force now set forth from Antalo on the penultimate 
stage of its great road-making march. From there Sir Robert 
Napier himself led the advance column—over the Alaji Pass, 
down vid Asala to Bulago and Makan, amid wild, jagged 
peaks and upright seams of tock, over plateaux covered in 
long grass with hidden ravines hundreds of feet deep, till 
it arrived at the duck-infested lake of Ashangi, 300 miles 
from the sea, and 100 more still to Magdala. Terrible blocks 
of half-fed transport on steep descents hampered progress. 
On the 2oth the advance column was at Lat, the rst and 2nd 
Brigades a march behind. The way now led up over the 
Dajat mountains to Didli by a terrible road, with vast preci- 
pices below the narrow mule track. It was a pass of 12,000 
feet, to temperatures of 110 degrees by day and 10 degrees of 
frost by night, till at last the force entered Santara on the 
last and true plateau; 10,000 feet above the sea. 

All intelligence now ‘pointed to the fact that Theodore 
had marched back from his flank position at Dehra Tabor 
to get between his capital and his foe. During the halt at 
Santara the war correspondent wrote : 

Of an evening, if we have a halt, Jack Tar (of the Naval Rocket 
Battery) sometimes dances. The band of the Punjab Pioneers—between 
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whom and the sailors there isa great friendship, although, of course, 
they do not understand a word of each other’s language—comes over 
to the sailors’ camp, and plays dance music; and half a dozen couples 
of sailors stand up and execute quadrilles, waltzes and polkas.. The 
scene is a very amusing one, . . . 


Again we have him writing of the 33rd Foot : 


The 33rd marched in at 9.30 p,m. singing ‘Here we are again,’ 
followed by the band and H.Q. Wing of the Punjab Pioneers, and the 
Naval Rocket Brigade under Captain Fellowes. The Blue Jackets were 
beyond dispute the é/ite of the force. 

The troops had marched 118 miles of terrific ascent and 
descent in seventeen days, which included six of halting. On 
April 1 Sir Robert re-arranged his force to advance across the 
great plateau in fighting array, as follows, Pioneers of course 
in the leading brigade :— 


1st Drviston (Forward Troops) 


The Headquarters of the force with the 1st Brigade at 
Abdikum : 
3rd Regiment Scinde Horse . . - 208 
H.Q. Wing 12th Bengal Cavalry . . 150 
Naval Brigade Rocket Batteries .. . 83 
H.Q. roth Company R.E.. , wigs 
4th King’s Own . .. F . - $30 
23rd Regiment Punjab Pionee i . 671 
H.Q. Wing 27th N.I. Baluchis - a 
1701 
The Headquarters of the 1st Division with the 2nd Brigade 
at Ghaso (one march in rear of the 1st Brigade) consisted of ; 
H.Q. and.four troops 3rd. Bombay Light 


Cavalry . ; ; . 
G/14th Brigade R.A., four 12 pr. Arm- 
ee. ns es te 
Det. sth/2sth Brigade R.A., two 8 in. 
mortars é : : : , ~ aN 
B/a1st Brigade R.A., steel 7 pr. guns . 109 
H.Q. and K Company Madras Sappers and 
Miners R , , ‘ . 131 
H.Q. and and, 3rd, 4th Companies Bombay 
Pape and Minets;..... . . + 294 
33td Duke of Wellington’s Regiment . 700 
H.Q. Wing roth Regiment Bombay N.I.. 217 


1749 


171 


« Guns, carriages, etc., carried on elephants. 
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The troops comprising the 2nd Division of the force were 
stationed on the line of communication as a reserve at Antalo, 
Adigrat, and Senafe. 

On April 1 and 2 the two-btigades followed the advance 
column down into the valley of the Jedda river and then up 
the rugged series of stairways to Aterkut and on to the Delanta 
plateau. That was theend of it ; the Mecca of their pilgrimage 
was in sight. It was possible to reconnoitre the hill-tops of 
Magdala. 

A magnificent panorama met the gaze. Below was the 
steep scarped ravine of the Bachilo river, down which a single 
spur alone carried the King’s road to Magdala. On the far 
side, tavine and spur ran up to a series of small plateaux. 
Far at the back was a lofty mass of mountain, in front of 
it the lofty scarped plateau on which stood the very Magdala. 
From Magdala forward sloped the Islamgié spur, to the ridge 
of Selassié, which faced the way the invaders were coming, 
protected by many scarps. On the right stood a higher, 
compact, plateau, that of Fahla, the key of the position. On 
Selassié were the masses of Theodore’s army, on Fahla and 
on Islamgié his guns. 

The situation, as it presented itself to Sir Robert Napier, 
was not an easy one. The eyes of the civilised world were on 
him and his pioneering troops. In Magdala were the European 
ptisoners—men, women, and children—to the number of 
close on sixty, and between him and them, fierce, cruel, mad 
Theodore, with several thousand of his troops—troops whose 
temper might be as fierce as the tribesmen of Umbeyla, or 
might not. What of the prisoners? A cruel trial had just 
been put on them, crueller still for many Abyssinian fellow- 
prisoners. Theodore had summoned them before him, heavily 
chained, had them on their knees, and in their presence had 
slaughtered 340 political prisoners from the same gaol. A 
score or so he killed with his own sword, and then bade his 
musketeers continue, while he, still brandishing his sword, 
went among the Europeans. . Then he ordered them to their 
dungeons, with what intentions no man knows. Abyssinian 
public opinion was divided, some saying that he had never 
yet been defeated, others that the hour of their deliverance 
from a madman had come. 


What would the coming battle be like ? No man could 
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tell. Sir Robert Napier lost no time in coming to a decision. 
He would send his artillery and baggage by the King’s road, 
and the 1st Brigade, the infantry thereof, up the Goombaji 
spur, to Affijo. Colonel Phayre would take all the engineers, 
one British and four Indian companies, and precede the guns 
and their escort and see that the road was right. On arriving 
at the first flat he would secure and hold the debouchment 
from the ravine, so that in due course his artillery should have 
room to deploy. At 5.30 a.m. on April 10 the whole force 
moved down to the Bachilo river, which, 3 feet deep, was 
passable, yet so thick with foul mud was it that the parched 
troops could hardly touch it. After crossing the river the 
two columns separated: Colonel Phayre and the guns up the 
ravine by the King’s road; General Staveley up the pre- 
cipitous Goombaji spur. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the infantry pro- 
ceeded. The heat was intense, and the troops rested half an 
hour on the first level—all save the Pioneers, who artived at 
Affijo an hour before the rest of the brigade. A message came 
from Phayre that he held the debouchment to the Arogee 
ravine and that the road was good. Sir Robert, who was 
following the 1st Brigade, now ordered the artillery with 
their escort, who were waiting in the Bachilo bed, to move 
up to Colonel Phayre. But when General Staveley and his 
brigade arrived at the top of Affijo, to his horror he found 
that Phayre, with 800 sappers, was not waiting, as ordered, at 
the debouchment, but was up on the col joining the Affijo 
and upper Arogee flats. Below him, where the King’s road 
debouched on the lower Arogee flat, the artillery and baggage 
were coming up, almost unguarded, not many hundred yards 
from the Abyssinian hordes on the Selassié ridge above. Sir 
Robert had now arrived, and to him Staveley pointed out the 
mistake that had been made. 

The Commander-in-Chief at once saw the danger and 
ordered the nearest corps, the Pioneers, to descend and cover 
the head of the pass, the Naval Rocket Brigade to get into 
action and the 1st Brigade to close up to its front. Distressed 
though they were by the heat and the want of water, 
Chamberlain turned his Pioneers down to the lower flat. 
Just as he got to the road the tactical acumen of the 


Abyssinians proved equal to the occasion. Thousands of 
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them proceeded to rush down to the Arogee flats and round 
the slope of the Arogee ravine. By now the rushing 
Abyssinians had broken into two advances—3000 towards 
the guns, a smaller body towards the Affijo col and the 
advancing 1st Brigade. 

It was now 3.30 p.m., and Chamberlain, who had received 
Napier’s order, got his men into line and joined Major Penn’s 
battery. The Abyssinians swarmed on, led by gaily capari- 
soned mounted chiefs. When they were within 300 yards the 
* Steel Penns ’ ® opened fire, as did the Pioneers. The latter, 
armed only with the M.L. rifle, could not deliver the fire that 
the escort of the 4th Foot with their Sniders could do, and 
instead brought their rifles to the charge and met the Abys- 
sinian spearmen with the bayonet. Many of the latter had 
swept on to attack the baggage column, but the baggage- 
master had parked his animals on the flat, and Captain Patter- 
son’s company of Pioneers were waiting. Abyssinian courage 
and fighting power could not stand up to the discipline of the 
Mazbhi Sikhs or the breech-loading rifles of the 4th, and they 
were beaten off with very heavy loss. Upon the higher plateau 
the brigade from Affijo was now advancing with rifle and 
bayonet against the smaller body of the enemy, who were also 
driven back with heavy loss. That was the end. One body 
disappeared down the ravine to the left, the other swerved 
round our right, to be driven off by the Rocket Battery in 
action on the col between the two flats. It was now nearing 
dusk, and the force went into bivouac to the accompaniment 
of a violent thunderstorm. The elation of the troops carried 
them through a very unpleasant night, standing to arms at 
2 a.m. lest Theodore’s spear and sword men should come on 
again. The losses amongst these, however, had been so great 
—close on 400 bodies on the field—that they were not to 
appearagain. The British losses had been under thirty, mostly 
among the Pioneers. 

Next morning it looked like another fight for Magdala 
itself, as the brigades advanced unmolested to secure the whole 
of the upper Arogee plateau. This was carried out by the 
2nd Brigade, who were to storm the fortress on the 12th. 
That morning, however, to everyone’s surprise, convoys 
atrived bringing the unfortunate prisoners. The Abys- 


5 These were the light 7 prs. of 150 Ibs. 
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sinian forces had suffered more even than was apparent.® 
Theodore was deserted, but as he had not handed over his 
fortress the 2nd Brigade now advanced to secure it, expecting 
only a few guards to be within. Soit transpired. Two British 
soldiers, who had climbed up with great danger and difficulty, 
and forced an entrance through the cactus hedge at the top of 
the precipice,’ were awarded the Victoria Cross. There was no 
resistance, and Theodore, to everyone’s relief, had committed 
suicide within. While the 2nd Brigade advanced, the 33rd 
leading, to plant their colours in the fortress, the 1st Brigade 
moved to Arogee lest the Abyssinians should return, while 
the released prisoners were sent off, by pony and palanquin, 
under escort to the sea amid the cheers of the troops—a 
dramatic and stirring scene. There was now little to be done. 
Theodore the tyrant was dead. The people of the country- 
side were not hostile, and it was no part of our policy to 
arrange the administration ; it but remained to withdraw as 


efficiently as we had come, and this the organisation of the 
line of communications, under the guidance of Major Fred 
(later Field-Marshal Lord) Roberts, V.C., was quite able to 
accomplish. 

GEORGE MacMounn. 


* It transpired that 700 to 800 were killed and 1500 wounded, and all of the sur- 
vivors of the 5000 who attacked fled without returning to Magdala. 
? Private Bergin and Drummer Magner, of the 332d Foot. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN ENGLAND 
By THe Ricut Hon. Eart WINTERTON 


ProPe from the North of England, and especially from what 
ate called, with modern distaste for true but unpleasant 
connotations, ‘ special areas,’ are apt to make the following 
statements to those who live in the South, and particularly 
those of us who represent southern constituencies in Parlia- 
ment. They say: 

(1) ‘It is all very well to speak of the new industries and 
increasing trade of the South and southern Midlands, but it 
is hopeless to expect real trade prosperity until the northern 
Midlands and North recover, because there lies the home of 
the main export trade by which Britain exists.’ 

(2) ‘ You in the South have no real knowledge of, and 
consequently no adequate sympathy with, the terrible evils of 
unemployment and depression in the North. You understand 


neither its causes nor its gravity.’ 
How far are these allegations true? In this article I shall 


try to answer this question from the standpoint of one who, 
in thirty years of membership of the House of Commons, has 
travelled on business and pleasure into every quarter of 
England and addressed audiences in most industrial districts 
in England. I am not an economist ; and if I were, it would 
be impossible for me to state views with which other econo- 
mists would agree, since there is, unfortunately, a most 
complete dissonance of opinion in that distinguished pro- 
fession in regard to present-day difficulties and tendencies. 
Thus my answers will not be dogmatic; nor, because of 
exigencies of space, can I hope to do more than give a brief 
sketch of the why and the wherefore, as I see it, of the 
depression in the old industrial areas and the comparative 
prosperity of the new industrial ones. 

England had reached an important position as a trading 
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and exporting country by Tudor times. Then her manu- 
facturing inland towns were places like Guildford, Norwich 
and: Ipswich; her shipbuilding ports, Yarmouth, Bristol, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Plymouth and others. ‘ The Wealds of 
Sussex, Surrey and Kent were black with the wood smoke of 
the local iron furnaces; many a small town flourished, by: 
reason of its local industries, to a degree which astonished 
foreign visitors. Elizabethan England hardly existed north 
of a certain line; Elizabeth, in all her journeyings, never 
visited her realms beyond it. The land was parcelled out in 
great estates among feudal lords, not too friendly to the 
Crown and London, and loth to accept the fact that their 
ideas of local rule were out of date. The major part of the 
statesmen, sailors, poets, writers, and merchant adventurers 
in the era of the great Queen came from districts south of the 
line to which I have referred. So far as business and manu- 
facture were concerned, the eighteenth century, and especially 
the industrial revolution, altered all this. By it many southern, 
eastern, and western towns were sucked dry, alike of their 
industries and most enterprising men. Some of them did not 
recover until the spill of residential population from London 
overtook them in the late Victorian era. Ironically enough, 
many of the newer industries, or new forms of old industries, 
have in the last fifteen years, to the annoyance and jealousy of 
the North, been started in towns and districts in the South, 
East, and southern Midlands, from which the North filched 
the existing industries a century and a half, or more, ago. 
Where, I can hear a critical reader from the North say, 
does all this argument lead the writer? England in Tudor 
times was a self-dependent country in the matter of foodstuffs, 
with a small population. She was only able to build up her 
huge population and great wealth in the nineteenth century 
by the unrivalled resources and admirable geographical and 
climatic conditions, from an export and production point of 
view, of the North, both east and west. That is true enough. 
But if there is no longer so large a market for the products 
which resulted from this favourable combination of circum- 
stances, then common sense demands that attempts should 
be made to employ the capital and labour involved elsewhere. 
Incidentally, I have never been able to support the uni- 
versal and respectful applause in the House of Commons 
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which invariably greets the statement ‘Emigration is no 
remedy for unemployment.’ 

Owing to the fact that statistical information about 
emigration from these islands before the war was not collected 
or tabulated in the detail which it is to-day, it is difficult to 
find a comparable basis. But inquiry of more than one 
Government department has convinced me that it is safe to 
put the number of persons leaving England alone in 1913, 
who intended to reside permanently abroad, at about 200,000, 
of whom some 157,900 went to Empire countries. 

In 1933 there was an astonishing contrast, for more 
persons returned from foreign countries and the Empire, 
intending to remain here, than left our shores for residence 
elsewhere. It is true that, as a result of a much higher birth 
rate, the net increase of population was probably slightly 
higher in England, Scotland, and Wales for the year 1913 than 
it was in 1933. Nevertheless, a migration from these islands 
on anything like the 1913 scale would have greatly simplified 
our unemployment problem. 

No doubt the truth about this factor in the situation is 
unpalatable for three reasons : 

(a) The Dominions are suspicious of a statement that 
migration is a partial remedy, or a cure, for unemploy- 
ment, because they read into it a belief that we wish 
to rid ourselves of unemployables, as well as depress 
their labour rates by an influx of workers. 

(b) The people in the ‘ special areas’ do not like to be 
reminded, especially those of them who arte retailers, 
owners of houses, and professional men, that the 
best hope of their district lies in a drastic reduction 
of the population in it. 

(c) Few politicians care to face the unpleasant task of 
telling their constituents in a ‘special area’ that 
there is little hope for them, or at least their children, 
at home, and that they must travel to strange lands 
to find work. 

This question does not arise in a practical form whilst the 
doors of emigration are closed, as they are now, but may 
constitute a delicate and difficult one for some future Govern- 
ment when the primary producing countries again want 
migrants. No doubt a majority of people in the ‘ special 
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ateas ’ of those suitable for migration would gladly take the 
opportunity to do so. But a considerable minority would 
not, to judge from the disquieting proportion of young 
people who have left them to take up work in other parts of 
England, and who return to idleness because they are home- 
sick. An ethical question of great importance would then 
arise. How far is it justifiable to pay even what some call the 
pittance which an unemployed person receives to any 
individual when there is work elsewhere, albeit overseas, so 
long as that person prefers to remain at home, in the vain 
hope of work on the spot ? 

In the absence of migration overseas, what hope remains, 
by reason of the expansion of an existing industry, or the 
creation of a new one, for surplus labour in Great Britain ? 
Surely the general answer is by an increased production from 
the soil, resulting (which is not always the case) in an increase 
of labour, by an enlarged purchasing power among the public 
generally, resulting in more ‘ services’ labour (é.¢., in shops, 
hotels, cinemas, restaurants and the like), and by. the creation 
and extension of industries serving modern needs. 

In fact, all these tendencies are in progress, though, as 
regards the first, the new agricultural policy has not yet 
brought increased employment, except in regard to horti- 
culture.? 

There is, as my right hon. friend George Lambert has 
consistently pointed out in the House of Commons, need for 
thousands of more men to work on existing farms. Though 
machinery has displaced labour, the inability of farmers to 
employ enough men to keep their ditches clean, their hedges 
cut, and their thistles destroyed has displaced far more. 
Better prices will alter this. The redistribution of wealth in 
various ways and the discovery of London and other places 
as tourists’ resorts for foreign and overseas visitors have 
immensely increased the demand for ‘ services’ labour. The 
excess of ‘incoming’ tourist money over that spent by 
residents of the United Kingdom who take their holidays 
abroad is an invisible export increasing in value each year. 
Here I may remark that I have no patience with state- 
ments often made in some quarters as follows: ‘It isn’t 


1 A recent return shows an increase of 90,000 acres in vegetable, flower, and hard- 
fruit production over four or five years, with a resultant increase in labour. 
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fair to expect a miner to encourage his son, who wants to 
work in a pit like his father, to be a waiter in London, or his 
daughter, who wants to get work in a neighbouring factory, 
to be a servant in the South.’ Why not? On the continent 
of Europe, and not merely in the dictatorship countries, men 
and women, boys and girls, take any honest work that they 
can get, even though it means a lowering of the social status 
to which they have been accustomed. They do so because 
the State either pays nothing at all to those out of work, or 
so little that the workless are always hungry. Thus, however 
hard and unaccustomed a particular task may be, it is preferred 
to unemployment. Luckily, the sort of reasoning which I 
have quoted is only accepted by a comparatively small number 
of people, mostly with extreme political views ; for its wide- 
spread acceptance would spell degeneration and decadence. 

In regard to what may be termed generally the provision 
of goods to serve modern needs, such as cheap motor cars, 
gramophones, imitation jewellery, cosmetics, and, above all, 
radio apjaratus, it is difficult to find sound economic reasons 
for objecting to their establishment in the South of England, 
or regret that they are increasing so rapidly in importance, 
when the heavy industries are stationary or declining. These 
modern manufacturing enterprises, being mainly concerned 
with internal sales, naturally concentrate near the greatest 
distributing centres. 

It is not true to say that the unfair predominance of London 
in finance and business direction is the sole reason for the 
gteat increase of population in London and the home counties. 
An ever-increasing residential population lives in London 
because of the amenities to be found there, and in the South 
because of the climate. 

Incidentally, I may remark that every time a northern 
town vetoes, as it almost invariably does, Sunday amusements 
of any kind, and every time that temperance societies or chief 
constables in the North of England successfully oppose 
additional facilities, however reasonable, in restaurants or 
hotels, they ate aiding to drive those who can afford it from 
residence in the North to London and the South where less 
rigid ideas prevail. 

Their answer will probably be that it is a good thing 
to suffer for conscience’ sake. Certainly we in the South 
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do not quarrel with their attitude. We have no reason to 
do so. 

Is it economically a bad thing that these so-called luxury 
trades are flourishing ? I have spoken of internal consump- 
tion, but not all of them are dependent upon such consump- 
tion. By it, however, concerns like the Austin and Morris 
Motor Companies are able to indulge in a mass production 
which, by reason of its cheapness, has enabled them to 
capture a substantial amount of foreign trade. Moreover, it 
would be a bold statement to make that the possession of a 
cheap car by a person of moderate means is necessarily a 
luxury. In many professions and trades it is an adjunct to 
business ; it can, and often does, improve the health of the 
owner. 

It seems to me that the growing relative importance of 
these trades could only be condemned or deprecated if they 
offered no chance of a prosperous or growing export trade, 
or if they prevented the investment of money or energy in 
the heavy industries. 

In fact, there is a vast undeveloped market among native 
peoples in Africa and Asia for gramophones, cheap jewellery 
and cosmetics, radio sets and the like. That market will not 
be available until primary prices increase and the purchasing 
power of millions of peasant cultivators increases with them. 
Moteover, Japan or some other nation may get the lion’s 
share ; but the potential market is there. There is little chance 
of a greatly increased sale of our coal and cotton, even when 
world trade improves. Even without the dislocation caused 
by the war, there would have been a lessened demand for 
British coal, in its raw state, because of the cheapness and 
growing use of oil, and the exploitation of the natural resources 
of water-power in countries like Italy. Whatever propitious 
results may come from the present partially experimental 
manufacture of oil from coal, there is little prospect of the 
export of raw British coal ever reaching pre-war dimensions. 

Equally, nothing can arrest the growth of the manufacture 
of cotton in Asiatic countries near where the raw material 
grows. For Lancashire’s sake—and, indeed, for the whole 
countty’s sake—it is earnestly to be hoped that British cotton 
production will not suffer a further decline; but what it 
certainly will not do is expand its labour demand each year, 
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and thus absorb the natural increase of the working population 
in the cotton districts as it once did. In fact, one of the heavy 
industries—steel—is up to pre-war production, and recently, 
for the first time for more than a generation, we led in steel 
export. We can hardly look for much expansion there, 
because we have our full share of world trade already. 

It is said that it is a bad thing that so great and growing a 
proportion of the wealth, population, and modern industrial 
power of Britain should be concentrated within twenty miles 
ot so of St. Paul’s. It certainly has its strategic dangers. 
However, future growth and development in the county of 
London and the home counties will be directed and con- 
trolled as the result of zoning, town-planning, and the Ribbon 
Development Bill. 

There is, however, another side to this question. Before 
the war an astounding proportion of the total inhabitants of 
Great Britain lived within sixteen miles of Manchester Town- 
hall. To-day that proportion is declining, and will do so 
further. Is this not all tothe good? Modern medical opinion, 
so divided on many issues, is united in believing that sun- 
shine, real or artificial, is essential for a healthy race. It will 
be a long time before Lancashire operatives will be able to 
afford artificial sunshine, even if it be a good substitute (which 
some doubt) for the real thing. In all the world there is no 
industrial area where natural conditions of climate and man’s 
handiwork have so effectively combined to rob men and 
women of their birthright—the sun—as in Manchester and 
other Lancashire and Yorkshire towns. London’s air shows 
a tendency to become less smoke-ridden. The old ‘ London 
particular’ is a thing of the past. The smoke and grime in 
Manchester, which is far worse than London, remain as heavy 
as ever. Industrial workers in France, Belgium and Germany, 
when they leave the mills and furnaces, go out into pure air. 
In Lancashire and the West Riding the workers too often 
leave the enervating atmosphere of a mill, only to find filthy 
smoke-laden air to breathe outside. 

To those optimists who say that these conditions have 
not affected the physique of Lancashire and West Riding 
operatives, the answer is that it has certainly lowered their 
stature. Yorkshire and Lancashire people, because of their 
racial origin, are naturally taller than southerners, as may be 
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realised by looking at the country people in those counties 
and the South respectively. But the cotton operatives are 
well below the average stature of the English. The evil 
effects on racial stocks of crowded industrialism in a foggy, 
sunless land have been mitigated by the healthy peasant 
origin three or four generations ago of the mill workers, and 
by an influx from country districts. But there is no question 
that most of the new factories in the South and in the southern 
Midlands are not only better constructed from a health point 
of view, but are situated in cleaner air and pleasanter sur- 
roundings than those in the old industrial districts. Slough 
which is full of workers from the ‘ special areas,’ is a case in 
point. 

One of the impediments to industrial recovery in many 
of the special and other areas in the North is the evil legacy of 
ill feeling and harsh dealing, on both sides, of employers and 
employed. A friend of mine, a distinguished statesman, once 
paid a visit to one of these areas, and travelled about talking 
to people whom he met in the street, in omnibuses, and in 
third-class railway carriages. One of these casual acquaint- 
ances, an intelligent middle-aged workman, said to him: 


I have no quarrel with Tories of your type, but I could never vote 
Tory because of [here he mentioned a family whose name is connected 
with the district, though, in fact, they have never been Tories, but 
Liberals]. They lived here for a hundred years, or more, in the past, and 
they got every penny out of the workers which they could. Still they 
lived among us. But they became too grand for the likes of us, and 
went away and became lords and ladies. Now, when the whole district 
is utterly depressed, they care nothing for our distress. We never see 
members of a family who drew untold millions from these hills and 
valleys. 


The speaker was neither quite logical nor quite accurate, 
since the family in question has long ceased to control the 
gteat company which once dominated the district. It is 
doubtful if they own any shares in it. Still, it is difficult not 
to sympathise, to some extent, with the point of view 
expressed. It seems an echo of the kind of argument used 
by our political ancestors of the Tory Party against the manu- 
facturers in the great controversies of Reform Bill and Corn 
Law days. It ran something like this, as a perusal of old 
Hansards will show : 
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You think that you are the saviours of our country, and that we, the 
ancient landowners, are a hindrance to progress. But what have you 
done, and what are you trying to do? You have defaced our beautiful 
countryside with mills and factories that men, and women and little 
children too, induced to leave their happy peasant homes in quiet villages, 
may be herded together in dirty hovels, amid smoke and grime, and 
sweated to death. You want to ruin agriculture and to make you and 
yours lords of this land. And all this is done in the name of progress ! 
What will England be like a hundred years hence ? 

Of course, the balance of right and wrong in the age-long 
controversy about the relations of capital and labour, and the 
origins of the hard-fisted ill feeling on both sides, is difficult 
to determine. What is easy to see is its present-day result in 
the areas to which I have referred. 

In one or two county and in many urban and rural district 
councils, the whole covering a large proportion of the 
* special areas,’ the Socialist Party is in power—in some cases, 
with an overwhelming majority. Now it is the custom for 
apologists for the fearful rate burdens imposed by these 
councils to say: ‘ We live in an impoverished area ; we have 
alow rateable value. Can you wonder that the rates are high ?” 
That is only half the truth. In many of these councils there is 
scandalous misuse of public money. I do not mean that 
there is personal corruption on the part of the councillors. 
That sort of graft, so frequent in France and the United 
States, is very uncommon in Great Britain. Men of the 
most extreme Left views are, in the vast majority of cases, 
sctupulously honest and honourable about making a personal 
gain out of public funds. The maladministration to which I 
refer is of a different character. 

One form which it takes is to pay wages to manual 
workers which are absurdly above their economic value, and 
gteatly in excess of what private employers can afford to pay. 
Another is to show a bias in giving contracts towards the 
local Co-operative stores. No doubt councillors who vote 
for such a policy believe, quite honestly, that they are doing 
the right thing, because their creed is that private profit 
and trading is immoral. Creating unnecessary offices, and 
filling them with persons sympathetic to the council’s policy 
(in other words, Socialists), is another form which it takes. 
Though it is doubtful if any Government would be prepared 
to incur the great unpopularity which such a step would 
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involve, it is certain that these counties and areas would be 
infinitely better off if their local authority were to be super- 
seded by expert commissioners. 

In these same districts, mainly because of the terrible 
traditions of industrial strife, the trades unions are mostly 
controlled by extremists—many too extreme, indeed, even 
for the official Socialist Party. Is it any wonder that indus- 
trialists will not start fresh works there, and sometimes transfer 
existing ones? ‘That is the true explanation of the polite 
negative recently returned to the Special Commissionet’s 
inquiries. 

No one who has visited, as I have in recent years, one of 
the most depressed areas—the county of Durham, which 
contains a population as virile, patient and courageous as any 
in the Empire—can fail to feel sick at heart with sorrow for 
its huge workless population. That is why I am so glad to 
see the drift, already noticeable, of population to where 
chances of work are better. By leaving, they get out of an 
environment in which, for reasons that are understandable 
and by no means dishonourable to them, their natural leaders 
lull them with false hope. ‘The Government,’ say the 
membets of Parliament and of local bodies, trades union 
leaders, traders, and professional men, ‘must help us to 
re-establish industries, or provide work in other ways, which 
will absorb our surplus labour.’ The answer is that they 
cannot do so to an extent which would make a real inroad 
upon unemployment, except at a cost which would be 
ruinous and grossly unfair to the general body of taxpayers. 

I cannot close this article without making a further 
reference, however brief, to an element which an impartial 
analysis of the problem discussed in this article will show to 
be part of it. 

In a recent debate I used the phrase, as applicable to the 
Empire, ‘Independence with Interdependence.’ By this I 
meant that the major component parts would increasingly 
enjoy autonomy, as do virtually the Dominions to-day, 
coupled with a growing dependence upon each other and 
Great Britain in commerce and defence. It is no mere fagon 
de parler to say that the British Empire is the only real League 
of Nations existing. The importance of the Empire’s markets 
to us, and of our market to the Empire, grows each year. Yet 
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the maldistribution of population as between Great Britain 
and the Dominions is a strategic danger of the first magnitude. 

With two or three powerful foreign countries avid for 
new territory on which to settle their home population, and 
completely devoid even of the slender scruples which to some 
extent informed the policy of the pre-war Great Powers, this 
fact should be realised and constantly stated. Except in the 
case of Canada, who is sheltered by the Monroe Doctrine and 
her proximity to the United States, the British Navy alone 
stands between the Dominions and absorption by those 
Powers. Yet it is impossible to avoid sympathising with 
their spokesmen who say: ‘ We sent our men and treasure 
to defend you and ourselves in the last war. But in peace- 
time, with our small populations and need of every penny of 
capital for internal development, we simply cannot afford to 
have adequate naval forces of our own, or give a substantial 
contribution to the British Navy.’ 

For these reasons it seems to me that movements of 
population and capital within the Empire, with a view to a 
more even distribution of both, is not only natural, but 
essential. Holding these views, I cannot but doubt both the 
ethical and economic validity of many views concerning, and 


remedies for, the plight of the North of England. 


WINTERTON. 








ut 





CORRUPTION IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By CLroucH WrttraMs-ELtIs 


THOSE of us—and we are not a.few—who during post-war 
years have viewed with growing anxiety the vast and un- 
ceasing extension of the scope, the jurisdiction, and the powers 
of the Ministry of Health, have in the past found some 
comfort in the reflection that in proportion as its responsibility 
for local government grew and was exercised, so would 
unjust stewardship among the custodians of the ratepayers’ 
purse diminish. 

A watchdog of more than average vigilance and ferocity 
was badly needed. Morals in 1919 were at a low ebb. 
Contracts and corruption during the war had been as in- 
separable as August and grouse-shooting. It was still fresh 
in the public mind that in a case in which a retired civil 
servant had been found guilty on twelve counts of making 
corrupt gifts to a lieutenant-colonel (C.M.G. in the Birthday 
Honours) the officet himself had been awarded a new honour 
by the Crown in the shape of a nolle prosequi, in extenuation 
of which counsel observed blandly : 


At present the officer is doing invaluable work at the Admiralty 
and the Admiralty is most anxious to retain his services. All the money 
which has been paid him, with the exception of £10,000 which has been dis- 
posed of, remains in his possession, and the balance (£38,000) will be 
handed over to the representatives of the authorities. 


Some felt that war had reserved a special palm-leaf for 
masters of the art and mystery of corruption ; that venality 
had been hallowed by its sojournings in high places. More- 
over, as a nation whose best men had been mostly under 
arms, we had emerged from the war with a changed sense of 
money values : with a lessened sense of personal responsibility 
and a fine contempt for economy. The belief that the Golden 
Age had arrived with the departure of the golden coin was 
591 
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widespread. Trade boomed; money came like magic and 
like magic went; excess profits were anybody’s for the 
taking. 

Local authorities vied with each other in the orgy of 
spending. Homes fit for heroes had been promised, and 
roads fit for heroes (as well as hogs) to traverse must be made. 
Municipal expenditure in England and Wales ont of Joans—to 
take only that part of it which mortgaged posterity—leapt 
from a pre-war level of less than {40,000,000 per annum to 
over £126,000,000 in 1920-21. Expenditure on roads leapt 
from under £14,000,000 to over £39,000,000, and was rising. 
In every department of local government contracts were being 
given out with feverish haste on a vast scale. Bribery and 
corruption rose with expenditure. Friendships ripened 
rapidly in municipal business—as in other walks of life— 
wiiere the responsible agent of the buyer had helped to hold 
the Hohenzollern redoubt and the representative of the 
seller had been in the relieving battalion. To gifts given and 
received between such men there could cling no odour of 
illicit commerce; where everyone was giving and getting, 
integrity became a jewel that only the very selfish could 
wish to retain. 

In this crisis, when corruption might be anybody’s bed- 
fellow and the secret be Polichinelle’s, the Ministry of Health 
fulfilled its function with vigour and with skill. It was not 
wholly because expenditure began to fall that bribery and 
corruption fell with much greater rapidity. It was not wholly 
because the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention 
League was gathering strength that corruption of an indict- 
able nature began to be hazardous. Results in the cleansing 
of municipal life were being visibly attained by a bureaucracy 
that one regarded with apprehension: and much, one felt, 
could be forgiven where much was being achieved. Bureau- 
cracy, however, became more and more bureaucratic. The 
Ministry of Health as watchdog on the lawn of local govern- 
ment was efficient. It scared the timid burglar, and when 
bolder thieves broke in it seemed, more often than not, 
to seize them so soon as they had secured their plunder. 
The Ministry of Health as lawmaker and dictator was not so 
good. Preoccupied with its thousand and one schemes for 
the betterment of social conditions and its determination to 
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impose its will on the people, it lost its terrors for the 
municipal would-be malefactor. 

Corruption in local government administration became 
safer, and, becoming safer, ceased once mote to be rare. To 
how marked a degree it has become safe, to how marked a 
degree it Aas ceased to be rare, the number and the gravity 
of scandals involving corruption and affecting local govern- 
ment administrators reported at length in the London 
Press during the last three years bear witness. Nor ate these 
more than a small proportion of the cases of corruption and 
misappropriation that are brought to trial; nor these, in 
turn, more than a tiny proportion of the cases in which corrup- 
tion has been manifest, though various causes have conspired 
to prevent their coming to actual trial. 

To say this is not to imply that local government adminis- 
tration is wholly corrupt. In proportion to opportunity the 
percentage of corruption among local authorities may be 
little higher than it is in ordinary business. What matters 
—and this is knowledge that would long ago have sounded 
the death-knell of any other institution that made claims to 
being efficient—is that opportunities for indictable corrup- 
tion in a local authority are as 10 to 1 compared with those 
in a business having an equivalent turnover, and oppor- 
tunities for non-indictable corruption as 50 to 1. What 
seems clearly to emerge from the evidence is : 

(1) That corruption is rife in local government, and is 

increasing rather than diminishing. 

(2) That the Ministry of Health has failed to maintain 
its control of either the ethical or the business side 
of local government. 

(3) That our system of local government as at present 
existing is inadequate, inefficient and effete, and 
ought to be scrapped. 

A gtave indictment—leading, if the charges can be substan- 
tiated, to the conclusion that a complete reorganisation of 
the whole machinery of local government designed to place 
it upon a proper business basis, instead of on a basis of 
sentiment and exploded theories, is imperative if local 
government is to take its proper place in the national economy. 

In examining the evidence upon which these charges are 

framed it may be wise first to deal with that available in the 
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reports issued by tribunals of inquiry into charges of 
municipal corruption, in the reports issued as a result of 
special or extraordinary audits, and in the ordinary reports 
of the Ministry of Health itself. 

Here the mere statistical record that in the five years 
ending in 1934 special inquiries and audits by the Ministry 
of Health were called for on no fewer than 276 separate 
occasions; that as a result 458 local government officers 
‘ceased [to use a convenient phrase] to hold office’; and 
that of the 458 officers over 170 were actually prosecuted, 
is of something more than mete statistical interest. 

Of these special inquiries the majority concerned dis- 
creditable episodes directly affecting paid officers only. To 
what extent the unpaid elected representatives of rate- 
payers were indirectly involved it is impossible to say. 
Turning, however, to cases which attained the notoriety of 
public report, we can gain a fairly clear idea of the nature and 
gtavity of detected instances of major corruption involving 
paid officers or unpaid elected local government representa- 
tives in which evidence was in the majority of cases of such 
a nature as to make prosecution inescapable save by death. 

To take a representative baker’s dozen : } 

(1) As a result of an inquiry held in 1932 by Mr. J. H. Thorpe, 
Recorder of Blackburn, into rumours that certain members of the Hull 
Corporation had derived pecuniary advantage from transactions in land 
which the corporation had acquired or proposed to acquire, it was 
found that, trading upon his foreknowledge of the corporation’s inten- 
tions and his ability as chairman of the Housing and Town Planning 
Committee to direct policy, a former Lord Mayor of Hull had netted 
over {1000 in a single month, and that a Hull alderman had been privy 
to this and other transactions of a similar nature and had derived profit 
from them. 

Prosecution was deferred too long. Before the inquiry 
opened the ex-lord mayor was found dead in a gas-filled room 
in Dumbartonshire—where they do not hold coroners’ 
inquests. 

(2) A special audit in 1932 disclosed that in respect of the Poplar 
electrical engineer’s car—for which he had originally been granted an 
allowance of 20s. a week—the council had paid, in the year 1930-31, 
£35 licence duty (he was in that year driving a 35 horse-power car !), 
£97 155. for cleaning, and £200 as ‘allowance ’—a total of £332 155. 

1 I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Major Arthur Skey for preparing 
the précis of ‘ cases ’ here cited in support of my general thesis. —C. W-E. 
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in twelve months. Later, an extraordinary audit revealed—(a) a loss 
of no less than £50,000 to the council between September 1927 and 
March 1933 (with a corresponding gain to the contractor), as a result 
of the supply of coal to the Electricity Department of a quality inferior 
to that specified and charged for; (b) that the electrical engineer had 
been taking professional fees from firms consuming electricity supplied 
by the council, and had been drawing royalties on patents of his own 
used by the Poplar undertaking. Bearing dates between December 24 
and 31—covering the Christmas preceding the special audit—the 
auditor found copies of no fewer than sixteen letters from the electrical 
engineer acknowledging gifts from persons connected with firms 
trading with the electrical undertaking. 

The electrical engineer, whose salary was over £2000, 
was suspended, and died later in the year. The assistant 
manager of the undertaking retired on superannuation 
allowance. Prosecuted after a further lapse of rather more 
than twelve months, the contractor pleaded that the contracts 
had been made by his son, who had since gone abroad, and 
that this son had been allowed the benefits of such contracts 
as he obtained. The contractor was acquitted. 

Six months later, in reply to a question in the House, 
the Minister of Health stated that neither the Director of 
Public Prosecutions: nor the Poplar Borough Council con- 
templated further criminal proceedings. The district auditor 
reported that, ‘although the latitude allowed to the chief 
officers of the undertaking in the purchase of supplies may 
excite criticism,’ there had not come to his knowledge ‘ any 
matter—apart from one exception—[a job for an out-of-work 
councillor] which in any way tended to implicate the council 
as a whole, or any committee or member.’ Would, one 
wonders, the shareholders of a public company have been 
equally kind ? 

(3) In the same year a Newcastle alderman who held office in the 
Co-operative Society as well as in the corporation was sent to prison 
for conspiracy and frauds involving some 108 cases in which he passed 
as correct bills for goods which had never been supplied to the Co- 
operative Society at all. 

This case, although not involving corruption in local 
government administration, demands notice in that it does 
involve a local government administrator holding high office 
in the council—a potential mayor. 

(4) In February 1932 a Glasgow magistrate was fined {£50 and 
deprived of holding office for three years (why three years ?) for soliciting 
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bribes to show favour. This baillie was convenor of the sub-committee 
which allocated stances in the corporation Dead Meat Market. Changes 
were being made. Rumour whispering that a local firm of meat salesmen 
was likely to be allotted a less favourable stance than it had hitherto 
occupied, the director sent a representative to interview the convenor. 
The convenor’s response was an inquiry as to what it would be worth 
to the firm to secure a much more favourable stance, a suggestion that 
it should be ‘ worth fifty quid’ and an offer to accept £35 ‘ to arrange 
the matter.’ Paying over the £35, the firm had him arrested. 


Highly significant comments upon the far-reaching 
implications in this case were made at the subsequent tribunal 
of inquiry into allegations of bribery and corruption against 
the Glasgow Corporation, to which reference will be made 


later. 


(5) Two months later an ex-alderman of the Eastbourne Corporation, 
who had been for some time chairman of the Electricity Committee, 
a deputy-electrical engineer formerly in the service of the corporation, 
and one of the largest manufacturers of electrical machinery in the 
country were charged and convicted of bribery and corruption—the 
first two for accepting gifts to show favour, and the third for making 
gifts to obtain favour. All were convicted, the company being fined 
the maximum penalty of £555 and £650 costs. 


The gravity of this case lay in the evidence it afforded of 
the light-heartedness with which a course of corruption 
extending over a period of two years was embarked upon. 
Shortly before the first date on which corruption was alleged 
and proved the company established an office in Eastbourne 
for the purpose of securing additional contracts. Its repre- 
sentative was given an entertainment allowance, and at first 
spent money ‘mostly upon theatres, chocolates, liquid 
tefreshments,’ and ‘ other such forms of hospitality.” He 
spent, however, between October 1930 and May 1932 {£153 
on ‘ general entertainment ’ and £436 in cash payments and 
in the ‘ cost of going to theatres and to dances.’ 

With disbursements by a single representative on a scale 
such as this to secure business from a single local authority, 
it would be interesting to know the cost to the company of 
securing business from local authorities as a whole in the 
eighteen months covered. Reckoned upon this scale, what, 
too, in the same period must have been the cost to all 
contractors in this country of soliciting business from all 
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municipal authorities ? Surely a sum equal to an appreciable 
proportion of the annual interest on the National Debt ? 
(6) In September of the same year a Glasgow municipal official 


was sent to prison for accepting money to show favour in the letting of 
corporation houses. 


Rents charged by the corporation were roughly half a 
million sterling below what would have been economic 
rents ; and this was not the only official to realise thet he had 
a good thing to sell. 


(7) A few months later two county councillors, both members of 
the Licensing Committee, were convicted and sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment for soliciting bribes to show favour to an applicant for a 
licence. 

This is one of a curiously limited number of prosecutions 
during the past few years in what is one of the most fertile 
fields for non-indictable, if not for indictable, corruption. 


(8) In the same year an employee of the Sunderland Corporation 
two master builders, and a director of a sand and gravel company were 
convicted for stealing and receiving building material, the property of 
the corporation. 

Before passing sentence, Mr. Justice du Parcq asked the 
jury not to concern itself, in its deliberations, with the question 
of whether anybody else should be in the dock. ‘ You are 
not,’ he said, ‘ trying any other officials, nor are you investi- 
gating—though somebody else will, some day—the methods 
by which the affairs of the Sunderland Corporation are con- 
ducted.’ Somebody else did ; and in the upshot the borough 
engineer was asked to retire on a pension of £500, and the 
housing architect and the roads surveyor were given notice 
to terminate their appointments—the ‘requisite notice,’ 
despite the fact that the housing architect was declared ‘ no 
longer fit to hold the position of architect.’ With him into 
his retirement the borough engineer took this touching 
tribute from the chairman of the committee of investigation : 
“No one doubts the honour and integrity of the engineer, 
but he has been proved inefficient.’ He had been a local 
government officer for forty years before this was charged 
against him. Not without justice did an alderman remark 
that members of the corporation ‘ were not altogether free 
from responsibility in the matter.’ 
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(9) In 1934, as a result of a special audit by the Ministry of Health, 
the Battersea borough electrical engineer and the borough assistant 
electrical engineer were found (apparently to the surprise of the corpora- 
tion) to have received from the Corporation considerable sums in 
royalties on inventions of the assistant engineer. At about this time the 
council accepted the resignation of its solicitor and assistant-solicitor, 
At a joint conference of two committees of the council it was divulged 
that application for the payment of £200 had been made to these two 
officers. 


The rest of this story is more ‘ wropt in mistry ’ than the 
birth of the notorious Jeames; but the Minister of Health, 
‘while sharing the council’s anxiety and appreciating the 
seriousness of what has happened,’ reluctantly decided that 
he ‘ could not press the council to take further action.’ 


(10) During this year a West Riding county councillor, who was 
also a magistrate, was convicted of two charges under the Public Bodies 
Corrupt Practices Act—(a) as a member of a district isolation hospital 
committee, corruptly accepting from a woollen merchant a sum of money 
as a reward for authorising him to charge up certain sheets supplied 
to the committee at a higher price than had been decided upon ; 
(6) corruptly soliciting from a woollen merchant a gift of money by 
similar means. 


This magistrate, who had been a member of a board of 


guardians for forty yeats, an urban district councillor for 
twenty yeats, a county councillor for seven years, and had 
sat on the bench for four years, pleaded that ‘ as other coun- 
cillors did this sort of thing ’ he did not see why he should 
not. 


(11) In February 1935 a member of the Sunderland Town Council 
was convicted on three charges of attempting to obtain bribes. He was 
a member of the General Purposes Committee, which dealt with the 
appointment of a new borough engineer. Obtaining, in this capacity, 
the names of candidates placed on the short list, he wrote to three offering 
to assist them to obtain the appointment. ‘ This committee,’ he confided 
to one, ‘is a sub from the General Purposes Committee, of which I 
am a member, and they will pick a shorter list for final selection by the 
full committee. I might be able to pull a few members if I had them in 
some of the little “‘ buffets ”” we generally adjourn to after the meetings. 
Any little gratuity sent will be drunk in wishing you success.” He 
enumerated the members of the committee whom it would be most 
important to impress. In two cases he asked for cheques. 

Hope that this is an isolated instance of defection in a 


local government appointments committee is a little dimmed 
by Mr. Justice Goddard’s remarks in passing sentence: ‘1am 
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afraid,’ he said, ‘ that there is much of this conduct among 
members of public bodies in this circuit, and it is necessary 
to pass sentence which will show to other membets of public 


bodies, councillors or aldermen, that the law takes a grave 
view of this class of offence.’ 


(12) In May 1935 the architect to the Ely Rural District Council 
was charged with accepting gifts of money as an inducement to procure 
the payment to building contractors by the rural district council of 
sums of money to which they were not entitled, and also with issuing 
false certificates in respect of work alleged to have been carried out 
by them. He was convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. 


In explanation of the acquittal of contractors charged with 
conspiring with the architect, it should be added that the 


method adopted by accused was to obtain from the con- 
tractors blank billheads, and on them to make overcharges 
on prime costs. He adopted this practice immediately after 
his appointment as architect to the council in 1933. 


(13) A month later a Liverpool city councillor was indicted on two 
charges of soliciting secret commissions. In the first case he called on 
a firm of wholesale grocers, reminded them that he was a city councillor, 
invited them to submit tenders to the corporation on forms he produced, 
and added : ‘ If you quote on behalf of Mr. —— [a friend] you can take 
it from me you will get the business.’ Later he suggested that the firm 
should give him an appointment, paying him commission on any business 
he got. Asked what he meant, he explained : ‘ Just putting me on the 
books. There are thousands worth of business to be got in this way, 
and it is being done by everyone. Why should you not be in it? It 
would mean about {£50,000 a year, because the corporation is the largest 
single buyer in the city.’ In the second case he made use of his position 
as a councillor to ascertain from the electrical engineer the price the 
corporation would accept for water tubes and boilers it wished to dispose 
of ; invited an iron company to tender ; and later wrote: ‘ The engineer 
has passed the selling of these goods on to me. I could have taken your 
£700 as indicated on the ’phone on Wednesday, but you have complicated 
the matter by getting on to the corporation direct. The consequence 
is that the price this morning is £850. If you care to cover me for £50 
and wire your best offer I will close the deal for you if it is possible. 
I am a member of the city council and it is no use trying to deal direct.’ 


For these two very flagrant offences the city councillor 
was fined £50, the judge remarking that he considered him a 
blundering fool rather than a wilfully dishonest person. 
Accused was emphatic that he was merely expecting to get 
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an ordinary commission as a business man, and had done no 


It will be noted that no reference has been made to noto- 
tious scandals involving corruption in the police force, whose 
duty it is to punish corruption ; to the recent prosecution of 
an immigration officer; to the Salvage Corps scandal, which 
shocked those business men who did not realise, as many 
did, that such things were common. Nor do I refer to the 
episode in which the secretary to the Superintendent of 
Supplies of the Metropolitan Water Board was shown to 
have made a practice of abusing his power to decide appoint- 
ments by obtaining considerable sums of money from appli- 
cants for those appointments. These are national or public 
utility rather than local government scandals. 

Compressed, of necessity, each within a brief paragraph, 
our baker’s dozen of cases provides not only a vast amount 
of suggestive material, but proof that municipal corruption 
is not confined to municipal paid officers. What they fail 
to convey is more than a hint of the surprise and bewilder- 
ment of most of the malefactors at finding themselves in the 
dock, of their feeling that they were scapegoats, or of the 
extent to which their feelings were shared alike by witnesses 
on both sides and by those who had sat and worked with 
them on public bodies. 

This surprise, however extraordinary it may at the first 
blush appear to the average citizen, is not difficult for anyone 
familiar with local politics to understand. It arises not 
merely from the ‘ ordinariness ’ of their offendings, but also 
from the extreme thinness of the line that divides the very 
considerable volume of indictable corruption existing in local 
government from the vastly more considerable volume of 
non-indictable corruption which is a distinguishing feature of 
municipal life. Indictable corruption is fairly clearly defined 
in the Public Health Act, 1875, the Public Bodies Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1889, the Prevention of Corruption Act, 1906, 
the Prevention of Corruption Act, 1916, and the Local 
Government Act, 1933. These Acts leave outside the law 
a vast number of corrupt practices not less discreditable 
than many that they bring within it. 

And this of necessity. Not all the wit of all legal pundits 
could devise a judicial net adequate to cover more than a 
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small percentage of the discreditable and disreputable forms 
of jobbery for which local government provides both tempta- 
tion and safe opportunity. To take a few examples at 
random : 


(a) Messrs. A., B. and C., large and responsible contractors, wish 
to secure a £100,000 contract for new roads (or new houses, or a new 
sewerage scheme, or a new waterworks scheme). The wish brings to 
mind the responsible council surveyor, Mr. Y. Z.—an excellent man, 
presentable, efficient, a man whose word ‘ goes’ with his committee 
and his council, the kind of man the company has, it suddenly realises, 
been seeking for years. Salary? The council is paying him £1200. 
Not good enough for a man of this type, who would be a gift to the 
company at £2500—even on a five years’ contract—if its tender for the 
£100,000 job is accepted. In municipal circles big contracts breed big 
contracts by the confidence they inspire. . . . The company does get 
the contract, and Mr. Y. Z. is a gift at £25004 year. The understanding 
is between gentlemen—no documents pass. Here is a perfectly innocent 
business transaction. Even the minutes of the board go to show that 
no thought of engaging Mr. Y. Z. arose until the contract was partially 
completed, and Mr. Y.°Z.’s letter was found among the responses to a 
skilfully worded and certainly tempting advertisement. 


() Mr. W. X., chairman of the Housing Committee, comes of a 
rolific race. His family has ‘ married into the council.’ He has relations 
P 


on neighbouring councils—county, city, borough, rural and urban— 
some of them as zealous as they are important: born leaders of men. 
He has recently purchased (with the aid of a substantial mortgage, for 
he is both shrewd and poor) a terrace of cottages for £4000. He receives 
—not a little to his astonishment—a series of nibbles. His selling price 
goes up. Finally he closes with an offer of £11,500. . . . The purchaser 
is a distant relation by marriage of a large shareholder in the firm of 
contractors whose £70,000 tender the chairman and his friends and 
telations so enthusiastically recommend for acceptance for the new 
council housing estate. Not improbably the large shareholder and his 
genealogically and territorially distant relation are not even on speaking 
terms. One may hazard a guess, however, that the £70,000 contract 
will—given suitable opportunity—be as prolific as Mr. W. X.’s family. 


(¢) Alderman Sir U. V.—that very shrewd ex-grocer, knighted for 
his ‘services to his party and to his city, and now a county councillor 
holding what amounts to a life chairmanship of the Highways Committee 
—has a grandson who has failed to profit by his grandsire’s precepts. 
After one of those rather remarkable champagne luncheons to which 
municipal officials and their wives (and sometimes their sons and 
daughters) are periodically invited by manufacturers who wish them to 
share their natural pride in the opening of, say, a new welfare centre for 
their workers, the managing director seeks the alderman’s good offices. 
The company is in a difficulty. There is a £1500 job—which will later 
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carry a directorship to the right man, for which they cannot find the 
right man. Does Sir U. V. think that his grandson (who emphatically is 
the right man for the job) could be persuaded to consider the appoint- 
ment ? The commencing salary is small, of course ; but the alderman’s 
grandson is young, and——-. The alderman is doubtful. Only the 
success with which the company carries out the first of the series of 
contracts for which its tender is shortly afterwards accepted dissipates 
his doubt. . . . He is relieved to feel that at last he can look forward 
to his grandson’s future not merely with hope but with confidence. 

(d) Mr. S. T. is the town clerk, and the real power in the P. Q. City 
Corporation. His council consists largely of elected members who are 
new to municipal affairs (there has been what is called ‘ a clean sweep ’ at 
the polls): the city surveyor has only recently been appointed, and is 
still moderately tame because he has not yet found his feet; the city 
treasurer is due to retire and has been unable to endure any considerable 
mental strain for some twenty years. The corporation is about to place 
on the market a new loan—the biggest it has so far put out. The Finance 
Committee, with one exception, is out of its depth, and that exception 
owes much of his rise to power to the astute and universally honoured 
clerk. Who shall handle the loan? Who but Mr. (surely he will be 
Sir when the Birthday Honours are announced ?) N. O.? He is now a 
financial expert ; his prophecies as to probable meteoric rises in Throg- 
morton Street have always been fulfilled in a manner that has given 
the utmost satisfaction, not only to his old friend the clerk, but to the 
clerk’s bank and that of the one member of the Finance Committee 
who matters. Clearly N. O. is the man. It is true that there are rumours 
that he has more than an onlooker’s interest in the business of the financial 
wizard whose unerring instinct and indomitable courage have made him 
England’s most noteworthy financial octopus ; it is true that there have 
been hints——-. But in fields into which other local authorities have 
adventured no blame can be attached to the clerk for adventuring also. 
The loan goes to N. O., to be passed to the financial octopus. Not only 
the Corporation of P. Q. is involved in the downfall of the financial 
octopus that follows, with its unbelievable aftermath: its amazing dis- 
closure of forged certificates and what not. Could a hint of unjust or 
even careless stewardship be urged against anyone without the involving 
the Ministry of Health? After the least perceptible of tremors the 
municipal barometer again reads ‘ set fair.’ 


Adequately to deal with this kind of jobbery—which, as 
in case (d), may so often be held to be unconscious, or at worst 
to be innocent—would take a volume of the Nineteenth 
Century and After and still leave the half untold. ‘The examples 
chosen take only those liberties with the truth that the law 
of libel unfortunately demands. The machinery varies 
little: in corrupt practices arising out of the giving and 
getting of contracts the principals vary only according to 
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whether in actual fact—no matter what the rules of the 
Ministry of Health or the rules of procedure may decree— 
the deciding voice is that of the paid officer or of one or more 
of the unpaid representatives of the ratepayers. The risks 
to clever men are small; the stakes high. The annual 
expenditure budgeted for by a single corporation may be 
anything from {10,000,000 to £20,000,000, of which from 
£2,000,000 to £5,000,000 may be spent on materials, goods 
and work done. And these figures leave out of account, 
of course, expenditure on roads, 

Corrupt acts arising from the actual giving and getting 
of direct contracts with the local authority form, however, 
numerically but a small proportion of corrupt acts arising out 
of local government administration as a whole. Under the 
Local Government Act, 1933, a member of the council having 
any pecuniary interest, direct or indirect, in any contract, 
proposed contract, or other matter under discussion by a 
council must withdraw from the meeting unless the Minister 
of Health shall have removed this disability, or the council 
invite him to remain ; and must disclose his interest. Members 
of the council may not solicit for any person any appointment 
under the council, or recommend any person for such appoint- 
ment or for promotion (though they may give applicants 
testimonials in writing). Applicants for appointments under 
a council must disclose relationship to any member of, or the 
holder of any senior office under, the council. The Act, 
however, does not prevent a councillor from entering into 
contracts with the council, or his relations from doing so ; 
disclosure of relationship may improve rather than prejudice 
an applicant’s chances; written testimonials may, when a 
‘ big-wig ? membet’s heart is known to be behind them, do 
at least as much to secure an appointment for his nominee as 
direct verbal solicitation. Where the will is, there the way 
lies open. 

‘Jobs’ continue to be ‘worked’; ‘ understandings ’ 
continue to bring profit to contractors and to council officers 
and members ; relations of members and officers, in spite— 
perhaps sometimes because of—disclosure of relationship, 
continue to find jobs under the council; aldermen and 
councillors continue to obtain contracts with their councils ; 
the Minister of Health grants a special dispensation to coun- 
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cillor members of a Co-operative Society to vote on con- 
tracts, and in the upshot the contracts are placed with the 
Co-operative Society ; the borough surveyor, engineer, or 
housing officer, charged with the duty of checking the work 
and materials of contractors, is ‘kind’ to the contractors ; 
the building contractor whose tender happens to be most 
frequently acceptable to the Housing Committee puts in a 
tender £1000 lower than his competitor for a new residence 
for the chairman of the committee or his rich son-in-law, 
and ‘ misgivings ’ in the mind of the chairman’s architect do 
not warrant a breach of professional etiquette ; 20 per cent. 
of the council (vide Earl Winterton in the debate on the second 
reading of the new Housing Bill) are successful in getting 
council houses to live in, to the benefit of their household 
budgets; a very long-sighted councillor makes an invest- 
ment in land that the council must need when it builds that 
new arterial road that nobody, save the councillor himself 
(and the surveyor who was not quite quick enough in re- 
shuffling his maps), knows must come ; the cleansing super- 
intendent buys for an old song a (very slightly) second-hand. 
car, and the firm whose representative broke it in gets the 
otder for new refuse-removing vehicles; a councillor goes 
racing and meets a contractor who “knows a good thing,’ 
but is a little vague about the name of the horse till it has 
won and he hands the councillor the odds to a ‘tenner’ 
with a casual ‘ knew you wouldn’t like to be left out in the 
cold, old man.’ A hundred similar cases could be cited. 

That corruption is widespread is well known: ask any 
intelligent working foreman, and, if he trusts you, he will tell 
you so, giving, not chapter and verse, but 

Fama malum quod non velocius allum 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 


Yet references to the subject in Parliament are met with 
dignified remonstrances and sanctimonious assurances that 
such cases as receive publicity are as rare as cases of proved 
insanity among legislators. 


CrouGH WIL.rAMs-ELLIs. 


[A second article by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis will appear 


in a subsequent issue.) 
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POVERTY IN PLENTY: A MISTAKEN 
INFERENCE | 


By E. H. Puetps Brown 


THE last six years have led many people to believe that we are 
confronted by a new problem. Modern industry has from 
its earliest days been afflicted by recurrent depression, and 
each depression in its turn has seen the two scourges of wants 
unsatisfied and goods unsold visit the world in strange 
alliance, each augmenting with the increased fierceness of the 
other ;* but in recent years it seems that the unused potentiali- 
ties of industry are not merely the index of privation, but its 
very cause. - The failure of demand in the past has been 
intelligible as the accompaniment of disappointed hope and 
shaken confidence, following upon a time of excitement, 
speculation, and over-trading. ‘The remedy has accordingly 
been sought in such regulation of the machinery of banking 
and investment as would prevent the recurrence of the boom. 
The slump of 1929, however, has seemed to be due to some- 
thing more than the reaction from excess of enterprise. There 
was, we know, a boom in Wall Street, but in Great Britian 
we do not remember 1928 and 1929 as years of inflated values 
and feverish activity. The world-wide incidence of the 
depression, again, and its extreme severity, point likewise to 
the presence of a new problem. Of this problem an essential 
imprint is seen in the general adoption of schemes for the 
restriction of output, and even for the destruction of what 
has already been produced, side by side with the continued 
introduction of improvements in organisation and technique, 
such as in many striking instances enforce the increase in the 
productive powers of human labour. The task of recovery 
is therefore seen no longer as the choice of measures to 
ptevent enterprise passing into gambling, and advance of 
credits into inflation, but appears now as the devising of a 
605 
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scheme of distribution that will make available to man as 
consumer those plentiful supplies that science yields him as 
producer. 


Human society [said Mr. Lansbury at the opening of the last 
session] has developed so far in scientific discovery and in methods for 
the production of goods that production has tremendously outstripped 
consumption. We have learned how to produce, but we have not yet 
learned how to distribute.* 


The same opinion has been expressed by Mr. Churchill in 
a broadcast address : 


The cause of this world depression is not famine or scarcity! It is 
our very power to supply our wants more abundantly that has upset the 
old arrangements. Man is conquering Nature, and the problem now is 
to spread the plenty which science can bestow.* 


Thus appears the problem of plenty. It seems a problem 
deeper-going and more significant than the old problem of 
the slump: deeper-going, because it depends, not on the 
commercial conditions of one or two years alone, but on 
the continuing advance of science ; more significant, because 
it bears with it the promise of general well-being. 

If we suffer want to-day, [the Dean of Canterbury has written] it is 
in face of the incalculable unappropriated gifts which God, through 
science, solar power, and skilled organisation, waits to bestow on us. 
Physical facts warrant abundance forall. . . . Halfthe miracle is wrought. 
Production is solved. Distribution and exchange await solution.® 


Such is the conclusion which it is the purpose of this paper to 
consider. 

We have already suggested that the conclusion has been 
commended by two principal groups of facts. The first of 
these consists in the destruction of foodstuffs for which no 
sufficient market could be found: we hear of fish thrown 
back into the sea, milk poured into the rivers, sound grain 
consumed in fire. The deliberate destruction of food is 
profoundly shocking, affronting, as it does, those feelings that 
find expression in the harvest festival; even perhaps in a 
world where none went hungry, we should feel it was wicked 
waste; but in a world where want is widespread, it seems 
no less mad than wicked. The second group of facts is found 


1 House of Commons (The Times, November 20, 1934). 
2 The Listener, January 17, 1934. 
3 The Times, July 18, 1934. 
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in numerous instances of technical improvement : the replace- 
ment of hand by machine, the rationalisation of organisation, 
the applications of science to agriculture. When a machine 
whose function it is to increase the return to human effort 
throws into idleness those who ate anxious to labour, the 
paradox of plenty is seen in one form ; when increased powers 
of production result in a resort to collective restriction of 
output, it is seen in another. To test the conclusion, let us, 
then, study these two groups of facts more closely. 

_ In the discussion of economic questions it is often well to 
begin by stating some platitudes, whose familiarity is apt to 
hide them from our notice, when there is so much that is 
perplexing to unravel. The destruction of food takes place, 
we know, because the full available supply is expected to 
bring in too small a return; and the attention which in the 
United States is paid to the relative movements of the prices 
the farmer pays and those he receives reminds us that what 
matters to the farmer is not the money he collects, but what 
he can get with the money when he comes to spend it. A 
price that is satisfactory in one year may be unsatisfactory 
in the next, and may induce a restriction of output, if mean- 
while the prices of the goods the farmer buys have risen. 
While, therefore, the typical transaction of commerce is one 
in which goods change hands against money, such a transac- 
tion is useless to the seller, until he in turn has exchanged the 
money for what he wants ; and when he considers how much 
he can afford to take, he must think, not of money only, 
but of what money can buy. At times when prices are 
steady, the second consideration scarcely enters explicitly ; 
but let them be disturbed, and it makes its force felt at once. 
We realise in such a case that the transaction in which goods 
are sold for money is for each of the parties to it only one 
half of the real exchange by which he lives: that exchange 
consists in the barter of goods for goods. When, therefore, 
some group of producers finds the proceeds of its sales 
disappointing, this means that the other groups of producers 
do not offer it enough of the goods that they make. 

Such a state of affairs may arise from three types of cause : 
the amount offered may have so increased that the price is 
driven down very low ; the other groups may have lost their 
taste for what is offered them ; or their own outputs may have 
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diminished, so that they cannot afford to offer so much as 
before. It is essential to observe that in the first two cases 
some reduction of output is not a refusal of potential plenty, 
but marks acceptance of the rule that a balance must be kept 
between the outputs of different trades. When an improve- 
ment in technique enables the productive forces now engaged 
in a trade to produce more than before, consumers can choose 
whether they will keep those productive forces unreduced 
and absorb all the increase in output, or take something less 
than the full increase and move some of the productive 
forces away to other employments. This choice they exert 
in the way they lay out their expenditure. If the commodity 
of which mote is offered to them is one of which they are 
very willing to have mote, the increase in output will be 
marketed without requiring a great fall in price, and little, 
if any, of the productive forces will have to seek other employ- 
ment; but if it be one like wheat or potatoes, of which a 
certain amount is very necessary but more is not much wanted, 
then the price will fall sharply, and this is the way in which 
consumers make known their virtual choice that rather than 
have more wheat they would sooner have some other product 
of the forces they now dismiss. A curtailment of output is 
therefore not always to be regarded as a deliberate invocation 
of murrain and drought. If the same proportion of our 
population were engaged in agriculture to-day as in the 
Middle Ages, the output of agricultural produce would be 
very much greater than it now is; but we should be worse 
off, for we should be going without the things which are now 
made by the forces which technical advances have released, 
and consumers have chosen to transfer, from agriculture to 
other occupations. True, it too often happens that a man who 
is released does not find other work, and then the loss of his 
output is an unmitigated loss. Yet the importance of this 
fact, and the suffering it entails, must not blind us to the 
function of the process at work. The problem is, not how to 
create the demand that will maintain full employment for all 
the forces now attached to any trade, but how to carry through 


a needed transference with the least enforced idleness and 
suffering. The advocates of the planned economy may* 
reasonably claim that where such adjustments can be foreseen 
they can be made with less difficulty: instead of having to 
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move men of middle age out of the trade in 1950, you wil] 
refuse to admit youths to it in 1940, and a needed contraction 
will then be effected by the normal process of retirement. 
Yet though a prescient control may ease adjustments, it 
cannot avoid them. The necessity for them does not depend 
on the conditions of private enterprise alone, but must 
follow upon changes of taste and technique in any form of 
the division of labour. 

These considerations, which have been worked out with 
reference to an increase in potential supply, will found be to 
apply equally to the second of the three causes of ovet- 
production which were distinguished above—namely, to the 
case in which the impulse to contraction arises from an avet- 
sion of consumers’ taste. They will moreover be confirmed 
if we make a more particular study of some of the trades 
which have most attracted notice by restriction of output or 
destruction of stocks. Let us consider rubber, coffee, and 
wheat. 

In 1910 1 Ib. of rubber could at one time have been sold 
for more than 125.; by the end of 1920—a year in which 
wholesale prices generally in Great Britain were three times 
as high as before the war—it could not be sold for 15. It was 
in face of this collapse that the first attempt was made to 
maintain price by restricting output: let us, then, take our 
stand in 1920, and ask how the situation of that year had 
come about. The first factor to record is that a vast increase 
in output had been induced by a swift extension of demand. 
With the rise of the motor trade the supply of rubber from 
the trees of the uncultivated forest became wholly inadequate 
to the demand for tyres, and under the stimulus of rising 
prices European capital poured into the plantations of south- 
eastern Asia: it is estimated that between 1906 and 1910 
some million acres were planted. Yet rapidly as planting 
went on, it did not at first check the rise in price, for—and 
this is a second important factor—it is usually not until 
seven years after the tree has been planted that it can be 
tapped. High prices could, therefore, continue their apparent 


inducement to expand, even though so much capacity had 

already been provided as made a sharp fall in price inevitable 

in the next five years. From 1910 onwards the price did, in 

fact, decline, and this fall, together with the outbreak “ wart, 
Vor, CXVIII—No. 705 
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put an end to the investment of European capital. Yet at 
this point a third factor appears, for when the European 
company stopped, the native planter rose and went on. He 
was to prove an obstacle to adjustment, for, having himself 
little or no monetaty costs, he is under no compulsion to 
reduce his output when price falls, and may, indeed, seek to 
maintain his income by producing, not less, but more. So 
it came about that the exports of cultivated rubber, which in 
1910 had been no more than 11,000 tons, emerged after the 
wat at more than 300,000. The consequent fall in price 
introduces us to a fourth factor. Rubber is not sold to the 
consumer as it leaves the planter, but enters into highly 
fabricated products, of whose final cost it makes up a quite 
small part. Even, therefore, though the price of raw rubber 
is halved, the cost of a tyre will be reduced in very small 
proportion : the planters cannot hope that a fall in price will 
gteatly increase consumption. Such were the difficulties of 
adjustment, in supply and in demand, which induced attempts 
to organise restriction of the output of rubber. 

In the troubles of Brazilian coffee we meet similar condi- 
tions. An undue extension of plantation was effected under 
cover of the lag between the planting of the tree and its first 
bearing fruit; for the coffee tree this interval is of four to 
five years. Satisfactory prices in the years 1922 to 1926 had 
already induced some extension in Sao Paulo, and the number 
of trees increased by about one-sixth. In the next year came 
a bumper crop, nearly twice the export of the year before ; 
but the Coffee Institute held two-fifths of it off the market 
and maintained the price ; what is more, on what was stored 
it advanced to the farmer more than half the current price. 
Rejoicing in greatly increased receipts, the farmers set to 
planting new trees and rejuvenating the old. For the crop 
of 1929 the trees of 1926 were increased by an eighth; at 
that point, contrary to all expectation, came another bumper 
yield, more bounteous even than that of two years before ; 
and then the scheme of the Institute broke down. It broke 
down, in the first place, because the Institute was unable to 
raise further loans in London or New York; but even had 
these funds been available, it still would have had to face a 
ptoductive capacity too great to be fully employed at the 
ptice of coffee which it had maintained in 1928. Meanwhile, 
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a difficulty had arisen on the side of demand. The good 
prices of preceding years had stimulated the use and output 
of the ‘ mild’ coffees grown in other regions; and con- 
sumers became accustomed, and attached, to the qualities of 
the ‘ mild’ growths, until, indeed, these came to take prefer- 
ence over the Brazilian. Such is the background of the 
destruction of coffee. The policy of the Institute apart, the 
difficulties it reveals are the lagging adjustment of supply, 
ending in the overshooting of the mark, the rise of new sources 
of supply, and a change in consumers’ tastes. 

Let us finally examine the causes of the collapse of the 
wheat market in 1929. That collapse broke off a trend of 
expansion which must have prevailed ever since North 
America and the southern hemisphere first entered the world 
market. In the twenty years before the war the wheat crop 
of the world increased by nearly half, and so did the amount 
entering into international trade; and demand must have 
advanced with more than equal stride, for meanwhile the 
price at Liverpool was tending upwards. The expansive 
influences which the newer fields thus steadily experienced 
were suddenly intensified by the war: the European ctop 
was diminished, and the exports of those eastern European 
regions, especially Russia, from which the west of Europe 
had formerly drawn much of its supplies, all but completely 
disappeared. The new world came in to redress the balance 
of the old. In the five years beginning with 1921 the exports 
of North America were neatly two and one half times as 
great as in the last five years before the war; those of South 
America were increased by one-third, those of Oceania 
neatly doubled. European recovery did not check the 
advance: though the harvest of the world, Russia apart, 
reached a total greater than in the years before the war, the 
price in the international market remained scmunerative to 
the farmer in the newer fields. Meanwhile his costs were 
being lowered by technical improvements. There were 
improvements in the seed, enabling cultivation to extend to 
the 16-inch, even to the 12-inch, rain belt of Canada. There 
were improvements also in machinery : cultivators that enabled 
a single man to till as much as 1600 acres, and the combine, 
halving the costs of harvesting and threshing, and ending the 
turbulent migrations of harvest labour to the prairie. The 
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tractor, meanwhile, by displacing the horse, both decreased the 
demand for the crops and increased the supply ; it is estimated 
that in the United States between 1918 and 1928 some 
18,000,000 acres were released from feeding the horse, and 
were engaged to increase the output of wheat, live-stock, or 
cotton. Under such stimulus, in 1927 the wheat crop of 
the world, Russia apart, reached a record size; in 1928 
the acreage was greater still, and Nature proved unusually 
bountiful; then came the break. Large stocks had been 
carried forward from 1927, and again from 1928. In 1929, 
though the harvest was poor in America, it was good in 
the principal export market, Europe. A sharp fall in price 
was inevitable, and the financial crisis made it sharper still. 
Yet this fall, instead of widening the market, contracted it, 
for some of the principal European importers hastened to 
place a tariff between their peasantry and ruin. Italy and 
Germany between them nearly halved their imports, and 
those of France were reduced to vanishing point. By August 
1931 the price of wheat, which was 63 cents in Liverpool, 
was $1.62 in Germany, and $1.71 in France. Then in 1930 
Russia returned in force to the export market, and her ship- 
ments made up more than one-fifth of the amount inter- 
nationally traded in that year. 

It is not hard to draw together the factors which this 
story reveals in common with those already told. In all 
three, the principal difficulty lies in the orderly adjustment of 
capacity, when a world market is served by innumerable 
producers. In such a situation foresight is difficult, con- 
traction painful. For wheat, it is true, there is no lengthy 
interval between planting and harvesting, to allow of an 
unnoticed cumulation of productive powers ; but the place 
of this difficulty is taken by the fact that the principal import- 
ing countries are themselves producers, and will dam cheap 
wheat out. As in rubber and coffee, the dangers inherent in 
the structure of supply have been precipitated by the 
disturbances of demand, for which the war bears chief 


responsibility, and by the development of new regions. 

Such a diagnosis does not encourage us to seek a remedy 
in a new plan of distribution. Though the financial crisis has 
worsened these producers’ difficulties, it has not initiated 


them. Had every man and machine within the trading world 
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been fully employed in the years since the war, these pto- 
ducers would still have had their problem of adjustment. 
That problem is to keep the output of one product in balance 
with all other kinds of output in the markets of the world. 
The task is still to organise, not distribution, but production. 

This conclusion serves to define the relevance of the third 
of the possible causes of over-production that were suggested 
above: namely, that the rest of the trading community, 
though as willing as before to take a certain product, may be 
unable to offer so much because their own output, the real 
purse with which they buy, has contracted. In the world 
depression this possibility has certainly been realised, but we 
have seen that it has only aggravated an existing difficulty. 
Over-production, as we have seen it, is one problem, general 
depression is another. They interact, but are distinct in 
origin. 

The fusing together of these two problems has no doubt 
fostered the belief that we can have abundance for the asking. 
It is true to say that if all the productive forces now engaged 
in certain trades were fully utilised, their products would 
become available in unparalleled cheapness and profusion. 
It is also true to say that in a time of general depression 
there are few trades in which all the productive forces engaged 
are fully utilised. How tempting is it to put the two state- 
ments together, and conclude that plenty waits on us at 
every turn! Evidence is not lacking to suggest the same con- 
clusion. Striking figures can be cited to show what has been 
done to increase the output per head of workers employed, 
as when we learn that the reorganisation of the Ford works 
in 1921 reduced the number of workers employed for each 
cat built daily from sixteen to nine. When we go on from 
particular cases to estimate an average, we have such a finding 
as that reached by Professor F.C. Mills, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research.‘ 

The decade 1919-29 witnessed one of the greatest advances ever 
recorded in industrial productivity in American manufacturing industries. 
Output per worker employed increased no less than 41 per cent. 
Again, it has been pointed out that for some reason industrial 
equipment is now rately worked to its full capacity. The 
United States Census of Manufactures records the ratio 

* Bulletin 53. 
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which in 1921 and 1923 the actual output in American manu- 
factures bore to the maximum possible output; if we take 
an average which gives due weight to the sizes of the different 
trades, the figure comes to just over 57 per cent. in 1921, 
just over 72 per cent. in 1923.5 The first of these years was 
one of depression, but the second is regarded as a time of 
good trade and full employment. It is plausible to infer 
that, if the consumers’ undoubted needs could have been 
steadily exerted in effective demand, the output of American 
manufactures would have been increased, even in a year of 
good trade, by something like one-third. Such kinds of evidence 
make up the case for plenty, which we must now consider. 

Unhappily for mankind, the case breaks down under 
examination: not because the witnesses do not in general 
accurately report the facts, but because those facts are not 
enough. Technical progress, in the first place, may be rapid 
and striking in particular trades ; it may be substantial even 
on an average of trades; and yet, spread over the whole 
economic effort of the community, it may make up only a 
small advance. We must not reckon the economy of effort 
,achieved by using a new machine without bringing into 
account the effort needed to construct and maintain that 
machine. We must further remember that manufacture, in 
which technical progress has been most marked, still in this 
machine age makes up only one part of our total income. 
According to Mr. Flux’s estimate, the total home-consumed 
product of industry, excluding transport, valued as it leaves 
the works, amounted in Great Britain in 1924 to some 
£1,619,000,000. The remainder, some three-fifths of the 
national income, is made up by transport, distribution, 
personal services, agriculture and fisheries, by goods imported 
in exchange for exports, and by income drawn from overseas. 
It is therefore roughly true to say that if technical improve- 
ments enabled the workers now engaged in manufactures to 
double their output of goods, the national income would 
be increased by no mote than two-fifths. 

The evidence of unused capacity is equally inadequate. 
A plant may have an annual output much less than it could 
provide were it fully used throughout the working year, 
and yet be no bigger than the output actually produced 

5 Willard Thorp, Economic Essays in Honour of Wesley Mitchell. 
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requires ; just as an hotel is not shown to be too big for its 
custom if every room is not occupied every night. Wherever 
demand is seasonally variable, as it is for electricity, or 
supply can be carried on only at certain times of the year, as 
in brickmaking or canning fruit, the nominal annual capacity 
of a plant will always exceed its actual output. Much more 
important than these difficulties, however, is the objection 
that we cannot add together figures which have been obtained 
for each plant separately, without regard to the effect which an 
increased use of raw materials and labour in one plant will 
take upon the availability of these productive forces to the 
others. A necessary check upon these calculations, therefore, 
is to ask by how much our national income would be increased 
if every person now unemployed were brought back to work. 
Let us assume that the output per head of the workers 
re-employed would be the same as that of the labour force 
already working, so that the home-produced national income 
would be increased in the same proportion as the number of 
workers: unless this assumption be a great under-estimate, 
its roughness will not impair the significance of the result. 
Now, according to the last census of population, there were 
in Great Britain in April 1931 rather more than 21,000,000 
persons ‘ gainfully occupied.’ At the same date the returns 
of unemployment showed 1,848,170 persons ‘out of a situa- 
tion,’ and a further 556,978 ‘ temporarily stopped ’—that is, 
2,405,148 potential workers were out of action. If, then, these 
had been brought back, the active labour force would have 
been increased by rather more than one-eighth. Those, 
therefore, who believe that the full utilisation of our present 
productive powers would bring in a reign of plenty must 
rest theit case on some other evidence than the present un- 
employment of men and plant. Were that unemployment over- 
come, the national income would be increased ; but in terms 
of goods and services the change would not be revolutionary. 

If these considerations are just, the belief that we are 
faced by a new problem is illusory. The evidence on which 
it rests is striking, significant, and sometimes tragic ; but it 
does not suffice to establish the conclusion. As we have 
studied it, we have seen the picture of a general surplus divide 
into two parts: on the one side is the over-expansion of 
certain single trades, on the other is the cyclical recurrence 
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of depression. Technical advances have affected both these 
problems, but have not brought about a general outstripping 
of demand by supply ; we may hope for a continuing, and 
through the century a revolutionary, rise in the standard of 
living, but we have no reason to believe that present disorders 
mark the stormy onset of a new era. These disorders spring 
rather from the dislocation wrought by war; from maladjust- 
ments in the supply of raw materials from world-wide sources 
to international markets ; and from the endemic fluctuations 
of enterprise, investment, and expenditure. 

It is in the last factor alone that the task can be said to be 
to make demand effective to the full extent of our productive 
powers: only here can the remedy be sought in an improved 
control of monetary circulation. The orthodox economist 
is sometimes thought to neglect this problem; but in fact 
some of his chief efforts have in recent years been concen- 
trated on it, and a great advance has been achieved in under- 
standing. If the contrary impression arises, it is because the 
layman who comes to the works of the economists finds in 
them no such direct prescription as his burning consciousness 
of the need for remedies leads him to demand. ‘The econo- 
mist seems to agree that in the depression not enough is being 
spent, and yet refuses to conclude in simple terms that all 
we need provide is the means of spending more. The 
argument we have conducted may pethaps make this refusal 
more intelligible. As in the world market for raw materials, 
so in the monetary system of a country, the task is, not to 
make one quantity equal to another, but to ease afd steady 
the adjustment of a complex system of strains and thrusts, 
through which impulses are imparted not only by the rods 
and wheels of goods and money, but also along the threads of 
human netves. It is an insidious excuse for complacent 
inactivity to urge (however truly) that the issues are technical, 
and point out the difficulties in the way of betterment ; we 
may also beware of a hasty conception of the problem, such 
as kindles the imagination, but deflects the judgment. 


E, H. PHetrs Brown. 





A MINISTRY OF JUSTICE? 


By His Honour Jonn D. Crawrorp 


Until the whole subject of Justice, a subject with immense variety, 
is systematically reviewed and dealt with, I shall not think that the 
organisation of this Department of the State can be satisfactory —Lorp 
Hatpane’s Autobiography, p. 253. 

There is no functionary at present who can properly be called a 
Minister responsible for the subject of Justice.—Report of the Machinery 
of Government Committee, chap. x.: ‘ Justice.’ 


THE struggle for legal reform is almost as sad reading as the 
warfare of science. It may be that it has no martyrs to mark 
its progress and to point its moral of the evil done by blind 
bigotry and senseless resistance to change. 

In progressive communities, social necessities and social opinion 
are almost always more or less in advance of law. Law is stable. The 


societies are progressive, The greater or less happiness of a people 
depends on the promptitude with which the gulf is narrowed. 


So wrote Sit Henry Maine, one of the greatest thinkers and 
jurists of the second half of the nineteenth century. 

How can the gulf mentioned by Sir Henry Maine best be 
natrowed ? That is the question of questions for the states- 
man, and upon the success with which it is dealt depends not 
a little the happiness and welfare of the community. The 
administration of justice is so vital to the whole community 
that no pains ought to be spared to make it as complete and 
perfect as possible. A distinguished American once said that 
‘ Justice is the great interest of man on earth.’ In substance 
this is true. Ought there not to be a Minister whose functions 
ate solely concerned with the administration of justice— a 
Minister of Justice’? It is probably due to the fact that the 
Machinery of Government Committee, over which Lord 
Haldane presided, sat during the war (the Report was made 


shortly after the Armistice was signed) that chap. x.— Jus- 
Vor. CXVIII—No. 705 617 x* 
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tice °—of this Report is so little known; yet few who have 
read it will dispute its value. Lord Haldane has stated in his 
Autobiography (see p. 253) that this chapter was written by him. 
Lord Haldane was not only a great lawyer; he was also a 
great administrator, a philosopher, and a man of affairs—a 
combination not often found. Clause 2 of the chapter 
entitled ‘ Justice ’ is as follows : 


We think a strong case is made out for the appointment of a Minister 
of Justice—we are impressed by the representations made by men of 
great experience . . . as to the difficulty of getting the attention of the 
Government to legal reform and as to the want of Contact between those 
who are responsible for the administration of the work of the Commer- 
cial Courts and the Mercantile Community and by the evidence adduced 
that the latter are in consequence progressively withdrawing their dis- 
putes from the jurisdiction of the Courts. We are not less impressed 
with the total inadequacy of the organisation which controls the general 
administration of the very large staffs . . . one of the chief reasons for 
this inadequacy is the magnitude and variety of the duties with which 
the Lord Chancellor is charged without being allowed either the time 
or the machinery requisite for their performance. It is one thing to hold 
the position of Chief legal adviser to the Government and quite another 
to possess the powers which a Minister of Justice ought to have. 


It is most unfortunate that this Report appeared at a time 
when public attention was being given to the innumerable 
and pressing problems created by the terrible strain and stress 
of over four years of wat. ‘Mr. Sam Garrett, a well-known 
solicitor and a man of great ability, was President of the Law 
Society in 1918. He advocated the creation of a Ministry of 
Justice, and I gather he was supported by the majority of the 
Council of the Law Society, but, unfortunately, when Mr. 
Garrett’s year of office ended nothing further was done. 

The tremendous upheaval of the Great War and the 
changes which have followed in its train have shown the 
need of a critical and dispassionate examination of old 
methods. The war, like an earthquake or a deluge, has 
obliterated ancient landmarks and has called into existence 
new conditions to which old methods are inapplicable. Our 
business men have not been slow to meet the new conditions. 
New processes and new procedures for conducting business 
have been devised. New combinations have been called into 
being to meet new commercial rivalries and to maintain the 
supremacy of British commerce. The manner in which our 
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business men have been able to weather the storm, to survive 
in a period of terrible depression, which has brought disaster 
to so many other countries, is the best testimony to their 
ability, their foresight and their courage. It is fatuous to 
allege that any institution or department of State is so vener- 
able that it is permanent and immovable or that it is not 
subject to the inevitable law of change. The demands on the 
time of Parliament are so great that no measure, certainly no 
measure which is likely to arouse opposition from vested 
interests, has any chance of being carried, unless it is proposed 
by the Government of the day. 

The Attorney-General, who would presumably have the 
conduct of such a measure in the House of Commons, may 
not be a member of the Cabinet. The present Attorney- 
General is not a member of the Cabinet. During the last 
seventy years comparatively few Attorney-Generals have had 
a seat in the Cabinet.1 Although men of great distinction held 
the office of Attorney-General in the Ministries of Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and Lord Salisbury, they were not in the Cabinet. 
Coleridge, James, Holker, Russell, and Webster were men of 
outstanding ability and of great eminence not only in the legal 
profession, but in public life; yet none of them was in the 
Cabinet while holding the office of Attorney-General. This 
means that any measure of legal reform, which is a Govern- 
ment measure, must to some, and probably to a very large, 
extent be the work of the Lord Chancellor, upon whose 
initiative and driving power legal reform depends. That great 
office dates back to the reign of Edward the Confessor, the 
first English king to use the Norman practice of sealing 
instead of signing documents. From the Norman Conquest 
onwards the succession of Chancellors is continuous. The 
Chancellor was originally, and for centuries continued to be, 
an ecclesiastic, who combined the functions of the most 
eminent of the Royal chaplains with those of the King’s 
secretary in secular matters and the Keeper of the Great Seal. 
It is interesting to note that it was as the King’s chaplain that 
the Chancellor was Keeper of the King’s Conscience, a 
function which, in theory, the Lord Chancellor is still sup- 
posed to perform. 


1 It is well known that Gladstone disapproved of the Attorney-General being a 
member of the Cabinet. 
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Under Henry II. the Chancellor was already largely 
employed in judicial work, either in attendance on the King, 
or in visiting the provinces with the King. The judicial 
duties of the Chancellor grew out of the fact that all petitions 
addressed to the King passed through his hands. By the 
reign of Edward I. the number of these petitions had grown 
to such an extent that all those requiring the Great Seal were 
referred to the Chancellor. In the reign of Edward III. the 
tribunal and the duties of the Chancellor had acquired a more 
definite character. Petitions for grace and favour were 
addressed direct to the Chancellor, instead of being merely 
examined by him and passed on to the King. Later in the 
reign of Edward III., matters of grace were definitely com- 
mitted to the Chancellor for his decision. The reference of 
petitions and matters to the Chancery led to the Chancellor’s 
office becoming a separate court of law. This was the com- 
mencement of the equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellor—a 
jurisdiction of immense importance in the history of English 
law. 

Before the Reformation the office of Chancellor was held 
by an ecclesiastic, but after the Reformation the office gradu- 
ally became secular. After Sir Thomas More the Chancellors 
were sometimes ecclesiastics and sometimes laymen. Since 
1592, with one exception, the Chancellors have always been 
lawyers. By the Judicature Act of 1873, the Lord Chancellor 
is ex-officio a member of the Court of Appeal, and when he 
sits there it is as President. He also sits in the House of 
Lords when appeals are being heard there. These appeals 
ate of great importance. The House of Lords is the final 
Court of Appeal for Great Britain and novel and difficult 
questions come up for decision. It is a great mistake to 
measure the work of the House of Lords on its appellate side 
by the number of days the House sits hearing these appeals. 
The vast importance of the questions raised, not only to the 
parties directly interested, but to the whole community, 
involves long and anxious consideration. A perusal of the 
judgments of the noble and learned Lords, as reported in the 
Appeal Cases volumes of the Law Reports, will convince the 
reader of the time and thought which must have been devoted 


to the decision of these appeals. Although the Lord Chan- 


cellor’s presence is not essential when appeals are heard in 
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the House of Lords, he frequently presides, especially when 
issues of great importance are raised ; this part of his many 
duties is often either overlooked or insufficient attention is 
paid to it; if he did nothing else, his time would be as fully 
occupied as that of many men who ate accounted busy. 

In addition to his work of hearing appeals in the House 
of Lords, the Lord Chancellor is ex-officio a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the Final Court of 
Appeal for the whole of the British Empire, for India as well 
as for all our great self-governing Dependencies and our 
Colonies. Constitutional causes of the greatest importance 
and of far-reaching consequences come before this body—the 
greatest judicial tribunal in the world. The work which the 
Lord Chancellor has to do in hearing appeals in the House of 
Lords and the Privy Council is quite as much as any judge 
ought to be called upon to perform. The duty of sitting on 
the appellate side of the House of Lords and of the Privy 
Council is only a part, and probably by no means the largest 
part, of the work which falls to his lot. His position with 
regard to the House of Lords is certainly anomalous, differing 
as it does from the Speakership of the House of Commons, 
and probably from every other legislative assembly in the 
British Empire. He is Speaker of the House of Lords by 
prescription, and not by election, and takes part in debates in 
the House of Lords just as any other peer. He may, and from 
time to time he does, introduce Government bills, and as 
such he may, and he sometimes does, become their chief 
spokesman. In no sense is his right to take part in debate in 
the House of Lords less or more restricted than any other 
peer. 

Religious tests have long since been abolished. Religion 
is no longer a bar to holding any office in England under the 
Crown, except the office of Lord Chancellor. The Lord 
Chancellor must not bea Roman Catholic. The bar of religion 
in this case is absolute. It does not appear that he is by 
law required to take the Sacrament of the Church of England. 
The ban of religion would therefore appear to be confined to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Lord Russell of Killowen was 
a great advocate and a great judge. If he had not been a 
Roman Catholic, he might, and he probably would, have been 
Lord Chancellor. 
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Such an anomalous condition of affairs as 1 have outlined 
could not exist but for the excellent good sense and good 
taste of the House of Lords and of the distinguished men who 
from time to time have held the office of Lord Chancellor. 
When Parliament is sitting the performance of the duties I 
have mentioned must severely tax his energies, even if his 
work were limited to the matters already dealt with in this 
paper, for he is always a member of the Cabinet, and as 
such he takes part in the deliberations and decisions of the 
Cabinet. 

A sketch of the office of the Lord High Chancellor, how- 
ever brief, would be sadly incomplete if it did not deal with 
his administrative duties and the patronage which he has to 
exercise. Practically the whole of the administration of justice 
in England and Wales on its civil side, whether in the High 
Court of Justice or in the county courts, is under his cog- 
nisance. Although the King appoints the judges of the High 
Court of Justice, such appointment is on his nomination. 
The judges of the county courts are appointed by him. His 
legal patronage is enormous, including as it does nearly all 
High Court and county court officials. He also appoints 
justices of the peace and has power to remove them. 

The Lord Chancellor is not only the titular head of the 
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law, but he is in no small degree responsible for the efficient _ 


working of our legal system. Surely this is enough for any 
man, however able and industrious he may be, without being 
burdened with the important duties outlined above. 

In addition to his legal patronage, the Lord Chancellor 
has very extensive ecclesiastical patronage. It would ill 
become a lawyer, who happens to be a Presbyterian, to deal 
with this part of the Chancellor’s ‘ multitude of responsible 
duties.’ It is sufficient to state that the patronage is very 
extensive, and that the exercise of it must be delicate, difficult 
and exacting. 

From this outline of his duties it will appear that the Lord 
Chancellor exercises both judicial and administrative func- 
tions. The liberty of the subject is best secured by the 
Judiciary being entirely separate and distinct from the 
Executive. No part of our Constitution is more valuable 
than that which ensures the independence of our judges from 
any interference by the Executive. In no time in our history, 
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certainly in no recent time, has this independence been mote 
important to the community than at present. The tyranny 
of the bureaucrat may be more dangerous, because it is 
more subtle, than the tyranny of the despot. It is certainly 
anomalous that the head of the Judiciary should be a 
prominent member of the Executive. 

It is now hecessaty to mention the part played by the 
Home Secretary in the administration of justice. In the first 
place, it is important to note that he need not be either a 
barrister or a solicitor. Want of legal knowledge or legal 
training is no bar to that high office. Recorders and stipen- 
diary magistrates are appointed by and are under his jurisdic- 
tion. Again, in making legal appointments the patronage of 
the Lord Chancellor and of the Home Secretary may well, 
from time to time, overlap. As the judges, whether of the 
High Court of Justice or of the county courts, are nominated 
or appointed by the Lord Chancellor, and the recorders and 
stipendiary magistrates by the Home Secretary, and in every 
case the judge or recorder or stipendiary magistrate is selected 
from the ranks of the Bar, the overlapping which I have 
mentioned must from time to time take place. The duties of 
the Home Secretary are so extensive, so diversified, and of 
such extreme importance to the whole community, that it 
would be well if he were relieved of that part of them which 
relates to the administration of justice. 

The creation of a Ministry of Justice would bring under 
one department of State the administration of justice in all its 
aspects, civil and criminal. It would prevent any divergency 
of views between the Lord Chancellor and his department and 
the Home Secretary and his department. The affairs of the 
nation are now dealt with so largely in and by the House of 
Commons that it is most desirable that the Minister who is 
charged with the administration of justice should be a sapenar 
of that House. 

In England to-day every intelligent man and woman takes 
an interest in the proceedings of our courts. How eagerly 
cases of public interest, and often those which could scarcely 
be described as being of public interest, are read and dis- 
cussed! The destiny of the country is in the hands of the 
men and women compendiously described as ‘ the man in the 
street.’ I have profound belief in the good sense and good 
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judgment of the people of England. The interest taken in 
the administration of justice is all to the good: No Minister 
ot Judge is infallible. The fact that he has to do his work in 
the full light of day is, on the whole, beneficent. 

Long and careful consideration of the subject has con- 
vinced me that a Ministry of Justice would be popular in the 
best sense of that word. The ordinary citizen would then 
know that there was a Minister, who would probably be in the 
House of Commons, whose sole business was catefully to 
watch the administration of justice, and to introduce those 
reforms, both in the substantive law and in procedure, which 
the ever-changing conditions of modern society require. It 
is idle to contend that the ordinary citizen is satisfied with the 
law as it stands, or with its administration. Amendments of 
the law dealing with social phases, which are in no sense 
party questions, are of great importance to the people ; but 
such changes, if they require legislation, have small chance of 
becoming law, unless the proposed legislation has been intro- 
duced by the Government of the day through the Minister 
whose department is concerned with the matter in question. 

The cost of litigation, the delay in the trial of actions, the 
multiplicity and expense of appeals are perennial causes of 
complaint. The business man will have nothing to do with 
the courts of law, if he can help it ; the ordinary citizen, whose 
dispute is not of a commercial character, is equally dis- 
satisfied. The costs incurred are often out of all proportion 
either to the amount involved or the issue at stake in the 
action. 

Although it is easier to point out the causes of complaint 
than to find a remedy which will be effective, it ought not to 
be beyond the wit of man to improve the existing conditions. 
There has been no determined and whole-hearted effort to 
reform our legal system since the Judicature Act was passed 
over sixty yeats ago. There has been a good deal of 
tinkering, but little else. If there was a Minister of Justice, 
who was resolute in putting the good of the whole com- 
munity above any vested interests; who, in dealing with 
the circuit system, would not allow any vested interests, how- 
ever deeply entrenched they might be, to impede the carrying 
out of such reforms as are necessary for securing the trial of 
actions at such places and times as are most convenient ; who, 
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in dealing with our procedure, would insist upon its being 
changed to meet present-day conditions, much valuable work 
would be done. If these and other reforms which are neces- 
sary were carried out, I do not suggest the millennium would 
be reached, but some of the obstructions which clog the 
administration of justice would be removed. 

One of the disadvantages of the dual control is that 
certain important matters outside the criminal courts and the 
administration of the criminal law are vested in the Home 
Secretary. With the possible exception of the statutes dealing 
with trades unions, their rights and privileges, no legislation 
has been of greater importance to the industrial classes than 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, which give an injured 
workman the right to compensation for an injury sustained 
while working for his employer. By this legislation, which 
might, not inaptly, be described as the Workman’s Charter, a 
workman who has been incapacitated by an accident arising 
out of and in the course of his employment is entitled to claim 
compensation from his employer. 

The trial of the actions, or arbitrations as they ate called, 
takes place in the county courts. County court rules and 
practice therefore regulate the trial of these cases. The tri- 
bunal is under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor, but 
there are a number of matters connected with this branch of 
jurisprudence which are under the jurisdiction of the Home 
Secretary. The ambit of the employer’s liability to com- 
pensate his workman is so wide that a very large, probably 
the largest, part of the disputes which arise are of a quasi- 
medical character—i.e., whether the workman has recovered 
from the effects of the accident or whether his incapacity is 
due to the accident or to other causes. In such cases medical 
evidence is essential and medical referees are appointed to assist 
the judge. Any party, upon giving the required security, is 
entitled to summon the medical referee to sit with the judge 
as assessor, to advise the judge on medical matters. When the 
medical referee sits with the judge the tribunal might fairly 
—though, perhaps, not with meticulous accuracy—be de- 
scribed as consisting of the judge and the medical referee. 
The judge is appointed by and is under the jurisdiction of 
the Lord Chancellor, but the medical referee is appointed by 
and is under the jurisdiction of the Home Secretary. »I do 
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not suggest that the administration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act should be taken from the Home Secretary and 
vested in the Minister of Justice, but only those parts of 
it which partake of a legal rather than an administrative 
character. All that is concerned, or connected, with the trial 
of workmen’s arbitrations, or with the administration of the 
funds in court, are matters for the lawyer rather than the 
layman, and they ought, I think, to be transferred to the 
new Ministry. 

A Minister of Justice with a seat in the House of Commons 
would be more in touch with public opinion as to the needs 
of the whole community than the Lord Chancellor who must 
be in the House of Lords. It is idle to contend that our 
business men ate satisfied with our present system. Arbitra- 
tion has to a large extent ousted the law courts for the decision 
of business disputes. The antiquated and cumbersome circuit 
system is ill adapted to the speedy trial of civil actions where 
delay may amount to a denial of justice. The needs of the 
commercial community are paramount; no vested interests 
ought to be permitted to prevent satisfaction being given to 
them. Business men are the best judges of what the com- 
mercial community requires. Sufficient attention has not 
been paid to the views of business men. They are more 
likely to reach a Minister of Justice in the House of Commons 
than an overworked and over-burdened Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Lords. 

The trial of actions is so costly and dilatory that justice 
is often denied to those who have not got a long purse. It is 
little short of mockery to pride ourselves upon the adminis- 
tration of justice if the cost and delay are such as to deter the 
citizen from resorting to the courts. It is not enough for the 
Temple of Justice to be open to all if the avenues to it are 
difficult of access. Although it may be impossible for cases 
to be decided at the cost and with the celerity litigants desire, 
much might be done if a resolute and determined effort was 
made to catty the necessary reforms. Such an effort stands a 
better chance of being made by a Minister of Justice than by 
a Lord Chancellor. 

As a nation we value, and we ate slow to break with, 
tradition ; herein we show our wisdom. Evolution is essen- 
tial to human progress. In the creation of a Ministry of 
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Justice the change would be evolutionary, and not revolu- 
tionary. There is no valid reason for supposing that a 
Minister of Justice would not be actuated by the high sense 
of duty which has characterised, and characterises, the distin- 
guished men who have held the office of Lord Chancellor. 

‘ There is no functionary at present who can properly be 
called a Minister responsible for the subject of justice.’ So 
wrote Lord Haldane nearly seventeen yeats ago. 

Has not the time arrived when there ought to be such a 
Minister ? 

Joun D. CrawForp. 
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‘THE VOLUNTARYIST CREED’ 


By the late AUBERON HERBERT 


[Almost thirty years ago, on June 7, 1906, Auberon 
Herbert delivered, a few months before his untimely death, 
the Herbert Spencer Lecture which was posthumously 
published, under the above title, together with a further paper 
entitled ‘ A Plea for Voluntaryism,’ intended for signature by 
those who shared his views. 

Both have long been out of print; yet his words— 
érea mrepoevra—can scarcely fail to appeal to a larger public 
now than when they were uttered. The following is a 
shortened summary (in exactly his own words) of Auberon 
Herbert’s plea.] 


We, who call ourselves Voluntaryists, appeal to the nation to 
free itself from the many systems of State force, which are 
rendering impossible the true and the happy life of nations. 
This ceaseless effort to compel each other in turn for each new 
object clamoured for by politicians is preventing real progress, 
peace and brotherhood, and is turning the men of the same 
nation, who ought to labour happily and freely together for 
common ends, into enemies, conspiring against and dreading 
each other. 

Look at Europe. Nations are divided into two or three 
parties, again divided into several groups, each intent on 
humbling and conquering its rivals. Why should we desire 
to take from men or women their own will, their free choice, 
their inalienable rights over themselves? Why should we 
desire to compel them to serve and follow our opinions ; why 
deny in them the soul—that suffers so deeply from all con- 
straint—and treat them as a sheet of blank paper upon which 
we may write our own desires, whatever they may be ? 

Let us not think that a change in the mere form—without 
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change in spirit—can make a new world. A voting majority, 
that still believes in force, can be just as tyrannous, selfish and 
blind, as any of the old rulers. Happy the nation that escapes 
from autocrat, from emperor, and from bureaucratic tyrants. 
But that is only the beginning of the new good life ; the great 
lesson still remains to be learned. ‘The old curse, the old 
sorrow, did not simply lie in the heart of autocrat and emperor, 
but in the common desire of men to rule and possess for their 
own advantage the minds and bodies of each other. We 
have to learn that our systems of force destroy all great 
human hopes and possibilities ; that so long as we believe in 
force there can be no abiding peace; that a half-disguised 
civil war will for ever smoulder in our midst ; that each half 
of the nation must live, sword in hand, given up to suspicion 
and dread and hatred. 

Power is one of the most fatal and demoralising of all gifts. 
He who has power, limited by his own desires, misunder- 
stands both himself and the world in which he lives. For 
those who suffer in subjection there is some hope, some 
glimmering of light, some teachings that come from the 
passionate desire for the liberty denied to them. For those 
who cling to power there is only darkness of soul. Look at 
the great military empires: their steady perseverance in the 
roads that lead to ruin ; their dread of liberty in all its forms ; 
the sharp repressions, the love of secrecy, the attempt to drill 
a whole nation into obedience, and to use the drilled and 
subject thing for every passing vanity of those who govern. 
Look also at the great administrative systems. See how men 
become under them helpless and dispirited, incapable of free 
thought and self-protection, at one moment sunk in apathy, 
at another ready for revolution ... ever loud in their 
complaints that enough does not fall to their share. 

Once we plunge into this all-absorbing strife for power, 
we must go where the strong tide carries us; we must put 
away conscience, and play the game relentlessly, with the 
unflinching determination to win. There is no room for 
sctuples. Seeking for power not only means strife and 
hatred, the splitting of a nation into hostile factions, but for 
ever breeds intrigue and falsehood, buying of men, the offering 
of unworthy bribes. 

If the power of some and the subjection of others are 
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right, Socialists, perhaps even Anarchists, would find their 
own justification ; and we should live in a world of perpetual 
warfare. To those of us who believe in the soul, the freedom 
of the individual is a religious question of the deepest meaning. 
The soul to us is by its own nature a free thing, living its life 
here in order that it may learn to distinguish and choose 
between the good and the evil, to find its own way towards 
perfection. A religion not based on freedom is to us an 
empty word, for religion means following our own sense of 
tight and duty with a free heart. 

We cannot divide men up into social, political and 
teligious beings. All parts of our nature are one. We can- 
not, therefore, make men politically subject without injuring 
their souls. Either the religious conscience and sense of right 
must stand first, and the commands of government second ; 
or the State machine must stand first, and the religious and 
moral conscience of men must follow, and do what the State 
orders. If we make the State supreme, why should it pay 
heed to conscience, or the individual sense of right; why 
should the master listen to the servant ? 

To place unlimited power in the hands of the State is 
to degrade men, to narrow the intelligence, to encourage 
intolerance, contempt, bitter strife and the evil arts of flattery, 
It involves self-abasement in order to conciliate votes and 
possess power, toleration of the dangerous power of a very 
able Press, which too often thinks for most of us, and the 
repression of all those healthy individual differences that make 
the life of a nation. It means also the piling up of intolerable 
burdens of debt, the mean endeavour to place the heaviest of 
these burdens on others—whoever they be, the insolence 
of those who spend money compulsorily, taken, the deep 
poisonous corruption . . . already sporadically existing 
amongst us; and at the end of it all the setting up of some 
absolute form of government, to which men fly in despair. 

The vote of a majority is less evil than the edict of an 
autocrat, for one can appeal to a majority to undo its mistakes, 
but numbers cannot take away the rights of a single individual, 
cannot overrule the great principles which mark out our 
relations to each other. Because one can collect three men 
on one side, that is no reason why the three men should 
dispose of the lives and the property of the two men, should 
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settle for them what they are to do, and what they ate to be. 
The mere rule of numbers can never justify the turning of the 
two men into slaves, and the three men into slave-ownerts. 
Deny human rights, and we shall find ourselves kneeling at 
the feet of the god Force. . 

Do not believe in suppressing evil by force—always 
excepting direct attacks upon persons and property. An 
evil suppressed by force is only driven under the surface— 
there to take new and more dangerous forms. 

We may have made the outside of things more respectable 
to the careless eye, we may have taught men to believe in the 
things that seem, and in reality are not ; but the poisonous sore 
temains below to work undisturbed. ‘The evil, whatever it 
was, was the result of perverted intelligence ; our systems of 
force have left that intelligence unchanged. We have done 
that most dangerous of all things—we have strengthened the 
general belief in the rightfulness of force. Do we not see 
that of all weapons that men can take into their hands force is 
the vainest? What persecution has in the end altered the 
course of belief? What army, used for aggressive purposes, 
has not at last become as a broken tool? Is it not the same 
to-day as it has been in the past? Has not the real happiness 
of a nation increased in proportion as it has broken the bonds 
that impeded its life, and has let liberty replace force ? 

*‘ But ’—some of our friends may say—‘see how many 
good things come to us by taking money out of the pockets 
of others. Think well of what the vote can do. There lies 
the true magician’s wand. We want pensions, provisions for 
old age and sickness, land, houses, a minimum wage, educa- 
tion, breakfast and dinner for the children who go to school, 
scholarships, libraries, museums, public halls, national operas, 
amusements and recreations and many another good thing 
which we shall easily enough discover when we once begin 
to help ourselves.’ 

We answer—that all such language is the language of 
passionate unthinking children who, with no questionings of 
conscience, no perception of consequences, snatch at the first 
glittering thing that they see before them. That those who 
once listen to these counsels of violence would be changed 
in their nature from the reasonable man to the unreasonable 
beast; that all such counsels mean revolt against great 
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principles, against the honest and true methods that alone can 
redeem this world of ours, that, if faithfully followed, will in 
the end make a society happy, and progressive, ever levelling 
up, ever peacefully redistributing wealth, ever turning the 
waste places of life into the fruitful garden. In violence and 
force is no redemption. 

Let us make the truer, the nobler choice. Let us resist 
the sordid appeal to our interests of the moment, and take 


our place on the side of true liberty, that calls out the best 
in us, and knows no difference between rulers and ruled, 
majorities and minorities, rich and poor. Let us declare once 
and for good that all men and women are the only true owners 
of their faculties, of their mind and body, of the property that 
belongs to them ; that we will only build the new society on 
the one true foundation of self-ownership, self-rule, and self- 
guidance. Force never yet made a nation prosperous. It 
has destroyed nations, but never yet built up an enduring 
prosperity. It is through our own free efforts, not through 
the gifts of those who have no right to give them, that these 
good things can come to us. What power lies in a govern- 
ment that does not lie also in us? They are only men like 
us—men, overweighted by the burdens they have taken on 
themselves, seldom able to give concentrated attention to 
any one subject, much under the influence of subordinates, 
from whom they must gather the information on which they 
have to act; often turned from their own course by the 
dissensions of theit followers. We cannot throw the wants 


and the hopes of a whole people on a score of over-burdened 
workers. A handful of men cannot either think or act for us. 
If they try to do so, they can only be blind guides. It all ends 
in scramble and confusion, in something being done in order 
to have something to show, in great expectations and woeful 
disappointments, in rash action and grievous mistakes. We 
ate the children of the men who did so much for themselves, 
the men who broke the absolute power; who planted the 
colonies of our race in distant lands, who created our manu- 
factures, and carried our trade to every part of the world ; 
who established co-operative societies, and trade unions, who 
built and supported our Free Churches. In you is the same 
power as was in them. 

Refuse all the glittering gifts and bribes which politicians 
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of all parties eagerly press upon us, if we will but accept them 
as leaders,.and lend them the power which numbers give. 
Great things are possible only for those who keep thei hearts 
pure and their hands clean, who are true to themselves, who 
serve the fixed principles that are above us all, and are our 
only true guide, who never sell themselves into the hands of 
others, ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?’ If we lose our own sense 


of right and fairness, if we lose our belief in liberty, what can 
all the gifts of politicians give us in return ? 

Picture also the horde of officials, a bureaucratic, all- 
powerful army, vast as that which exists in Russia. Picture 
also, imprisoned. under the bureaucratic caste, a nation of 
dispirited cyphers, and the pitiful necessities to’ which we 
must stoop, when once we construct these great State machines 
and take upon ourselves, in ignorant presumption, to interfere 
with the natural activities of human existence. 

There are few greater injuries that can be inflicted on us 
than taking out of our hands the great services that supply 
our wants. Why? Because the healing virtue that belongs to 


all these great services lies in the winning of these things for 
ourselves by our own exertions, through our own skill, our 
own courage, friendly co-operation and integrity in our 
common dealings, in our unconquerable self-reliance, and 
confidence in our own powers. These efforts are the great 
lessons in an education that lasts from childhood to the grave. 


They ate learned, not for ourselves alone, but for our children. 
They are but steps to the higher levels, to which we cannot’ 
be carried on the shoulders of others. ‘The more of his ready- 
made institutions the politician thrusts upon us, the more 
incapable we become, just because the great qualities are not 
called out and exercised. There is no need for them; they 
lie idle, rusting, and at last cease to be. Tie up your right 
hand for three months, and what happens ? The muscles will 
have wasted, and your hand will have lost its cunning. So 
it is with mental and moral qualities. 

Refuse, then, to put your faith in machinery, in organisa- 
tions, in Acts of Parliament, in unwieldy systems, which treat 
good and bad, the careful and the careless, on the same plane ; 
and which, on account of their vast size and complexity, pass 
entirely out of your control. If the world could be saved by 
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the men of words and the machine-makers, it would have been 
saved long ago. Nothing is easier than to make 

Property is the great and good inducement that will call 
out your efforts for the remaking of society. Deprive 
property of its full value and attractiveness, and we shall all 
become stuff only fit to make the helpless crowd that the 
Socialist hopes so easily to control. The‘ magic of property ’ 
has power to call out the qualities of industry and saving ; 
we cannot weaken the rights of property without diminishing 
the greatest of all possessions—human liberty. For that 
supreme reason we must resist every attempt of the politician 
to buy votes by giving away the property that does not belong 
to him. If we destroy property we shall also destroy the 
material and the moral foundations of liberty. To all men 
and women, rich or poor, belong their own faculties and, as 
a consequence, all that they can honestly gain in open competi- 
tion, through the exercise of those faculties. 

For the moment the larger part of existing property 
belongs to the richer classes ; but it will not be so as soon as 
the workers take out of the hands of politicians, and into 
their own hands, the task of carving out their own fortunes. 
The working body of the people must no longer be content 
to be propertyless. In every city and town and village they 
must form their associations for the gaining of property ; 
they must put their irresistible pence and shillings together, 
so that, step by step, effort upon effort, they may become the 
owners of land, of farms, of houses, of shops, of mills, and 
trading ships. Let them take shares in the great well- 
managed trading companies and railways, until they shall be 
able to become the owners at first of small trading concerns, 
established by themselves, and then later of larger and more 
important concerns. They must become the owners of 
property. Without property no class can take its true place 
in the nation. As they become possessed of property, they 
will see a definite goal lying before themselves—one good and 
useful ambition ever succeeding to another. The old dreary 
’ hopelessness will disappear, they will gain in power and 
influence; the difference between classes will disappear. 
And with property, the workers will also acquire the quality 
that the management of property brings with it; whilst they 
add a new meaning to their lives. All is possible to us if we 
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resolutely resist the incitements to strife, the tamperings with 
liberty and individual property, and pile up the pence and the 
shillings for the acquiring of property. Let:us tesist, there- 
fore, all reckless, unthinking appeals to deprive the great 
prize of its attractions. If we surround property with State 
restrictions, interfere with free contract, and make compulsory 
arrangements for tenant and landowner, if we allow the 
present burdens of rate and tax to discourage ownership and 
penalise improvements, we shall weaken the motives for 
acquiring property, and blunt the edge of the most powerful 
material instrument that exists for our own advancement. 
They take the name of liberty in vain who would allow the 
State to play with property. 

Keep clear of both political parties, until one of them 
seriously and with deep conviction pledges itself to the 
cause of personal liberty. At present both are opportunist, 
seeking power, rejecting fixed principles. We owe much 
to the Liberal Party in the past, but to-day it is deserting its 
own best traditions. One or other of the two parties may 
mean to us some of the things that we ourselves mean, but 
also many things that we do not mean. Both believe in 
subjecting some men to the will of others, in using the State 
as the instrument of force, and we cannot rightly take our 
place in their ranks. The more resolutely we stand on our 
own ground, the more men of both parties, who begin to see 
the worthlessness and the mischief of party, and the growing 
danger of force, will come to us and join our small army. 
Confer no form of authority or monopoly on any profession ; 
give to none the power to force their services upon us. Let 
evety profession organise itself and make rules for its own 
members ; but we, the public, must remain free to take or to 
leave what they offer. The monopolies that they dearly love 
ate fatal to efficiency, and to the higher qualities, and of 
danger to the public. Never hand over any question to be 
decided by those who are called experts. Theit knowledge is 
very valuable, but wisdom and judgment are different from 
knowledge, and they do not always keep company. Know- 
ledge is great, but prejudice is greater. The experts are 
excellent advisers, but not as judges. The real service that 
experts can perform is to place their knowledge in the clearest 
and simplest form before us, and to give reasons for advising 
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a certain course. There is no limit to the mistakes that the 
most learned men may make behind closed doors, without 
open discussion. 

Strive also to make this great Empire an instrument of 
help for the whole world. It is a great world-trust that we 
must interpret in no narrow spirit. Let it rest on the one 
true foundation of peace and friendship and, as far as lies 
with us, of free intercourse between all nations—an Empire of 
equal rights, with no privileges reserved for any of us. So, 
‘and only so, shall this great Empire endure. Have nothing 
to do with this pitiful war against aliens. Even if our 
interests should seem to suffer for awhile, let us make this 
sacrifice for the sake of the liberty of all, even the poorest, and 
for the sake of the proud traditions of our race. Unswerving 
devotion to the principle of universal liberty, and to those 
noble traditions that have always opened the gates of this 
country to the oppressed, will far outbalance any hurt that 
may for a time result. 

Lastly, let us all work together to soften and improve the 
relations of capital and labour. War between capital and 
labour is only too like war between nations, or between 
patties in a nation. Capital and labour, like the rest of us, 
must obey the great moral law and tread in the path of peace 
and friendship. It is their duty, as it is the duty of us all in 
the other relations of life: worthy of every effort, of all 
patience and sacrifice on our part. Only with peace can 
prosperity come. With peace, trade and enterprise would 
develop a more vigorous life, and find new directions. 
Nothing limits enterprise and employment so fatally as 
quarrels between capital and labour. With peace and friend- 
ship not only does capital flow, but new enterprises are 
confidently undertaken in every direction, and wages rise 
with the security that peace brings. All insecurity must be 
paid for by the worker. 

Form associations in which both the workers and the 
capitalists would be represented ; where they could meet and 
take common action, as friends, working together to make the 
conditions of labour better, and using every peaceful ex- 
pedient to remove difficulties as they arise. If times of depres- 
sion come, and wages fall, use the common fund to draft 
away some of the workers, find temporary employment for 
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them on the land, start workshops of your own, which in 
some cases might provide articles of home use’and comfort 
for your members ; and let the unemployed in turn receive 
a gtant to enable them to spend their unoccupied time 
usefully in study and education. At present an unoccupied 
workman wastes time and temper during a slack time. Like 
his own tools, he rusts and deteriorates with them. Why 
should that be so? Let us have our own classes and day 
schools, and let the unoccupied men turn the time to golden 
use. But through it all, even if men strike, let them refuse, 
as a matter of principle, as faithful followers of liberty in 
everything, to use methods of force. We must never deny 
or fight against a human right for the sake of what seems to 
be our interest of the moment. 

Keep a free and open market in everything. Only so 
again can we get the fullest return from our labour. High 
wages are of little profit when prices rule high, and production 
becomes a dull monopoly, benumbing the best energies of the 
producers. Under a monopoly we all grow apathetic, given 
up to routine. The harassing interferences with trade, the 
rings and corners, the extravagance, the domineering attitude 
of the State-made monopolists, the ever-growing power of the 
governments to go their own way, where they can gather vast 
sums of money so easily through their unseen tax collectors, 
all these things are preaching their eloquent lesson. In order 
that the good may prevail there must be life and vigour in 
the people, and this can only be where freedom exists. If 
freedom does not exist, if life and vigour have died, then 
ptotection—whatever its form—cannot prevent, it can only 
put off for a short time, inevitable ruin and disaster. Nations 
only continue to exist as long as they keep in themselves the 
great simple virtues. If we wish for a practical example, let 
us look carefully at the poisonous mixture of politics and trade 
influences, the use of the State power to watch over and 
favour great money monopolies. 

We must multiply those differences of method, those 
experiments made from new points of view upon which all 
progress depends, replacing the great clumsy universal 
systems which treat good and bad alike, which are mere 
developments of the official mind, and escape entirely from 
the control of those in whose interest they are supposed to 
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exist. We must call into life again the proud feeling of self- 
help and independence which belongs to our nation. 

The great choice lies before us. Either the State must 
grow in power, imposing new burdens and compulsions, 
and the nation sink lower and lower into a helpless quarrelling 
crowd, or the individual must gain his own rightful freedom, 
become master of himself, creature of none, confident in 
himself and in his own qualities, confident in his power to 
plan and to do, and determined to end this profitless and 
worn-out system of restrictions and compulsions, which is 
not good or healthy even for children. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Str ARNOLD WILson 


ON my way north to speak at a political meeting I found 
myself at lunch opposite an apprentice on his way home after 
two years’ absence on the seven seas in merchant vessels. 
He had just done his four years, and now, at twenty-one, 
was statting to study for his ‘ticket.’ I envied him his 
knowledge of practical geography and international trade. 
Rio and the River Plate, Hong Kong and Yokohama, Sydney 
and the Straits, Basrah and Bombay, Suez and Panama, he 
had seen them all. His cargoes had been as various as the 
countries he had visited. He had an eye for ships—his 
father had followed the sea and his grandfather too—and 
also for scenery. His outlook was tolerant, though he had 
seen enough in Russian ports to put that country at the bottom 
of the list. He had been on shore every spare moment, by 
night and by day: he studied memorial-stones and antiquities 
when they were near at hand, but also living men—and 
women. He went back to his seat to get his diary and 
album, both a credit to him. 

The hours were long at sea: longer still in port—check- 
ing cargo in and out was a laborious and responsible task 
with many snags. It was hard lying in the old ship; the 
new ctaft were better by far, but he was too full of life to 
have time for grousing. He took things as they came; his 
stomach could hold anything except foreign liquor. Of 
Board of Trade inquiries into ships lost in the Atlantic he 
spoke with justified warmth. He was on his way to Goole, 
and we patted at Doncaster. I hope my son will grow up 
as lively and as open-eyed to what the world offers. 


* * * * * 


A motor-van driver, still in his teens, came one day this 
639 
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month to ait his grievance on the strength of a casual acquaint- 
ance since his van-boy days. It was his job to drive into London 
daily from the country to collect pig-swill. His employer— 
it was a one-man show—allowed him only four hours for 
the round trip : when traffic was heavy he was delayed and 
‘the old man’ cursed him for loitering. The police had 
caught him exceeding the speed limit and summoned him 
before ‘the beaks.’ They had fined him £2 on his first 
offence, and talked at him too. His employer had told him 
to pay the fine himself, or find another job. He was married 
and could not kick up his heels and say what he thought. 
He had heard the bench deal with a similar case just before 
his came on—a richly dressed young woman driving a two- 
seater sports car: her excuse was that she was in a hurry to 
get to a patty. The bench beamed on her, joked with her, 
and fined her 20s., which she laughingly paid, throwing a 
five-pound note on the clerk’s table. He, too, smiled on her 
as he gave her the change. 

When his turn came he asked for time to pay: the clerk 
frowned and asked the police, who looked doubtful. The 
magistrate said “I suppose we must,’ and threatened him 
with prison if he did not pay on due date. The seeming 
injustice rankled. My preference for stipendiary courts for 
motoring offences is strengthened by such tales. 


* * * * * 


As I was travelling up to town one evening a youth leapt 
breathlessly into the carriage and, sitting opposite to me, 
produced from a suit-case full of books the poems of Pierre 
Ronsatd. I recognised him as the booking clerk of a sub- 
urban station, and we began to talk. He was twenty-two and 
had done four years with the railway and was beginning to 
feel the shadows closing round him. He would be a railway 
clerk for the rest of his life unless he moved soon. He had 
been to Germany as an exchange student, and had walked for 
a fortnight in the Ardennes. He had tried the Auvergne 
Mountains, but they were nothing compared with Scotland.: 
He was one of the great tribe of London-Scottish ; though 
bred a Cockney, his spiritual home was in the Highlands. 
It was something to be on a railway which gave him a free 
holiday ticket to Cape Wrath. Once up there he walked and 
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slept on the heather. He lived ‘ on the air,’ with little in his 
pack but a few books, chiefly poetry. ‘ That’s what gets me.’ 
In six years he had acquired, second-hand, some hundreds of 
books, which filled his father’s house and overflowed into 
the lodgings in which he spent most nights. We talked of 
books and of the joys of walking, and his eyes grew bright ; 
for a bicycle he had no use. 

He.was wondering whether it was not time to ‘ chance his 
arm ’—to live dangerously and seek his fortune in other fields. 
“If I go on like this,’ he declared, ‘I shall get tired of life. 
Perhaps I have been too well educated. There’s things I can 
do. I don’t cate how hard I work, but where’s the oppor- 
tunity?’ He had thought of the Army and of the Navy, 
but he would never feel happy with his comrades in the 
ranks. ‘More’s the pity, for there’s nothing wrong with 
them.’ The sea offered no career to-day, even as a 
stewatd, for there were long spells adrift on shore. Still, 
he had his books and his visions. We discussed evening 
classes, and the ways and means of finding sufficient 
scope and new associative loyalties. Of this side of 
young England all of us are dimly aware, but the reality is 
poignant. 


* * * * * 


A few hours later, after presiding at a concert, I was 
again on my way north to Newcastle by the night train— 
shating a compartment with a Darlington man who had 
been seeing for the first time the sights of London since 
5 a.m. with his father and brother, who lay prone on the 
seats next door. He was full of what he had seen ; his father 
knew London and they had not wasted a moment. It was 
his first trip south—he had never gone further north than 
Jedburgh or further afield than Blackpool. He was twenty- 
three and had just finished five years’ steady employment as a 
saw-sharpener. ‘ That’s a skilled trade,’ I observed; ‘it 
takes all of five years to get into, and another five years to 
learn all there is to know.’ ‘ More’n that,’ he responded ; 
‘I reckon to learn something fresh every month: new 
temperings and new alloys ; new uses for saws. Unless you 
know all about the job, something will go wrong, and they’ll 
surely blame it on you. Set the teeth too wide and the saw 
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will break ; set them too fine and the saw will jam. It all 
depends on the metal it’s made of and what it’s cutting. 
It’s harder than ever just now, with business getting better 
and so few men who know the trade that the foremen are 
always pushing me to finish the job; and a saw-sharpener 
cannot afford to hurry.’ 

He was fond of walking on Sundays and he played foot- 
ball ; watched matches in the winter. The label on my bag 
caught his eye: ‘ Arnold Wilson.’ ‘Do you know him?’ 
he said eagerly. ‘ He’s great—a man to watch—as quick on 
his legs as any man I ever saw. Is that his bag? Is he on 
this train?’ I had to confess the bag was mine and that I 
did not know Darlington’s centre-forward, but I joined in 
hoping that his marriage, only the week before, would 
not spoil a promising career. An idea occurred to him. 
* Are you Major Arnold Wilson, Carpentier’s trainer ?’ he 
asked hopefully. I again had to disclaim the distinction. 
‘You'll not mind my asking. I thought perhaps you 
might be somebody.’ He relegated me to decent obscurity 
and we fell to talking of moors and climbs—he knew and 
loved Cumberland and the Roman Wall—till sleep came 
upon us. 

* * * * * 


The return journey the following night was less luxurious : 
the train was crowded. “My fellow-passengers were a batch 
of men going south to take up work with the Government 
Small Arms Factory at Enfield. They were all, as they 
proudly put it, ‘from Elswick, out of Armstrong’s,’ a good 
mechanic’s pedigree ; but, as one of them remarked, apolo- 
gising for ‘a bit of rough house,’ which had heralded their 
attival on the platform, ‘ free and easy with each other, but 
meaning no offence to passengers.’ Cigarettes all round 
helped them to settle down, and they began to talk. 

“Yes, I knew Enfield; ‘lodgings would be all right,’ 
but dearer than in the North: a sixpenny-return omnibus 
ride would take them to the Arsenal football ground, and to 
other places of pilgrimage. ‘ Were there plenty of cinemas ?’ 
‘Yes, indeed; and what films have you been seeing ?’ 
They mentioned four which were summarised in a Newcastle 
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The Sacred Flame. 

. - » The murderer-mother is 
relieved of the task, and the bed- 
ridden airman husband, who forms 
the barrier between the love of his 
wife and brother, commits suicide. 
This is strong meat. . . . 

The Devil is a Woman. 

Lovely Marlene Dietrich rises 
from a cigarette factory to be a 
power among men. Shows how 


Bright Eyes. 

A Shirley Temple confection of 
sweetness and appeal, in which she 
sings ‘ On the Good Ship Lollipop.’ 
She is the pet of an airport, and 
James Dunn is her special pro- 
tector. 

After Office Hours. 

Another _reporter-and-society 
girl melodrama, attractively con- 


ventional and swift in action. 


easy it is to break hearts, 


I thought of Milton’s sheep ‘ Swollen with wind and the 
rank mist they draw, rot inwardly and foul contagion spread.” 
But these men were not rotting inwardly. The effect was, as 
far as I could gather, simply negative. They did not regard 
anything they saw as having any relation to life. It was, in 
their own vernacular, ‘ tripe,’ ‘soft slush,’ but ‘ something 
to see and hear.’ 

One of them, the eldest, who had been a foreman in the 
busy days of old, was resentful at the need for Newcastle men 
to go south—in hundreds—to make small arms at Enfield 
for the War Office: he knew that London was already over- 
crowded; and so was Enfield. They were promised 
regular work for six months or more. Why not place the 
orders in Newcastle? Why not transfer the machinery 
instead of the men? ‘Three hundred men had been taken, 
for Enfield alone, in one month; 455. a week in lodgings 
was worth to a man only half as much as when it was earned 
by men who had their own homes close by. Families were 
broken up: sons could no longer help to keep the home 
fires burning. Young men were going, placing an extra 
burden on their fathers and mothers. ‘ Place orders in the 
North !” he repeated. ‘ What’s the good of all this talk about 
“distressed areas” when Government departments are the 
worst offenders ?’ 

The other men listened, but only one—a fine-looking 
young man, neatly dressed and well-spoken—made any 
comment. ‘ It’s a case of take the job or get struck off at 
the “labour ”,’ he observed without bitterness. ‘ When a 
man’s been laid off for six months he cannot pick and choose.’ 
The rest murmured assent, but said nothing. 
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We reached King’s Cross before dawn, and I wished 
them good luck in their new jobs. The young man followed 
me to the refreshment-room and asked me to ‘ have a cup’ 
with him. I had said I knew Enfield. Could I say if he 
had a chance to get a house? The employment exchange 
had told him that if he got a house within three months they 
would pay for bringing his furniture and his wife and child 
down. He was a married man, with a young wife and a 
baby boy just born. She had ‘ cried something cruel’ when 
he left her on Sunday night ; she could not bear to see him 
off. He dared not lose a chance of a good job; he could 
not leave her alone for long. Everything depended on 
finding a house at a rental which would leave enough to live 
on; they only paid 5s. 6d. at present—poor quarters—but 
the important thing was, how much was left to live’on after 
the rent was paid? He hated the idea of having to put her 
and the baby into one room in lodgings, and if that was all 
he could get the exchange would not pay to move his bits of 
furniture. I told him how to set about putting his name 
down for a house. 


* * * * * 


October has been an uneasy month for the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people who have, after five years, to face 
the ordeal of a General Election. In most urban con- 
stituencies rowdiness at political meetings is uncommon, 
except at election times, when it is apt to take whatever form 
is best calculated to prevent the speaker from being heard. 
This is nothing new; it is, indeed, a tradition almost as 
old as patliamentary democracy itself, but with universal 
suffrage it is more widespread, and in many districts it tends 
to keep women and other quiet folk away from the meetings. 
The difficulty of reaching electors is thus increased. 

In 1924 the electorate numbered 21} million, of whom 
16} million recorded their vote: in 1931, 29} million, of 
whom 214 million voted. Twelve million then declared for 
the Unionist cause, 2} million for the Liberal, 6} million for 
Labour, and ? million for other parties—not counting the 
voters of sixty-seven constituencies where there was no 
contest. Including them, about 16 million persons voted 
for and 7 million against the National Government. The 
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ptesent election will be contested on a new register, including 


a record number of young persons who have never before 
been qualified to vote. They, and the great silent mass of 
‘ floating ’ voters who own no political allegiance, will decide 
the issue in many constituencies. The outcome will be 
heralded as the voice of the nation : yet it is unlikely that as 
many as half the total electorate will cast their votes in favour 
of the winning side. The science of politics is empiric, and 
those who seek its aid must be content with very rough 
approximations. ; 

What are the people, as apart from the papers, thinking 
of the electoral prospects? After visits within the space of 
a week to Wales and Yorkshire, the Midlands and Newcastle, 
it seems to me that people are less anxious about the future 
of the National Government than about the possibility of 
even a short coal strike. Coal-using industries are doing 
better, but the ‘ ascertained ’ profits of coal companies have 
never been worse: miners are getting rather better ‘ real’ 
wages, but there are fewer at work and they have not shared 
any of the sweets of returning prosperity. Socially as well as 
geographically less isolated than they were even ten years 
ago, thanks to cheaper transport and pit-head baths, they 
are more prone to ‘ economic nationalism’ than the workers 
in any other industry. Their leaders speak scornfully of 
Hitler and Mussolini, who might envy the dumb loyalty that 
miners display towards those who speak for them. 

Unification, in some form, of mining royalties will no 
doubt be part of the Government’s electoral programme, 
though the Samuel Commission regarded it with scant 
favour: it will not affect the strike issue. The public at 
large will suffer in silence and decline, unintelligently but 
perhaps wisely, to take sides: our overseas markets will 
suffer once.more from ‘ economic sanctions’ at home. No 
Government can ensure what the miners desire. 

Yet a strike entails severe physical and mental strains 
on five or six persons for every man who withholds his 
labour. It poisons alike the atmosphere of good-will and 
the wells of charity, in the proper sense of that word. The 
decision will be by secret ballot: the settlement will be a 
matter of public concern. Let us learn from recent events 
at Geneva at least one lesson—open diplomacy is less well 
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adapted than anyone imagined sixteen yeats ago for the 
adjustment of important questions. With a discreet Press 
without, and wisdom and moderation within the council- 
room, much may be accomplished. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE Man HaicG 


Haig, by Duff Cooper (Faber & Faber, 255. net). Those 
who look to this volume for the loudly trumpeted sensations 
which Haig’s Diaries were to reveal will be disappointed. 
There is little here which was not already known to those 
who have taken a reasonably intelligent interest in the history 
of the Great War. We knew that Haig had no confidence 
in the capacity of French to direct our armies as Commander- 
in-Chief, though we did not know that he communicated his 
doubts to the Secretary of State for War, Lord Kitchener. 
We knew that the prime object of the battle of the Somme 
was the relief of Verdun, that the general plan of the battle 
and the time of its start were fixed by Joffre, that the strain 
of Verdun steadily reduced the extent of the help Joffre could 
give Haig, and as steadily increased Haig’s responsibilities. 
We knew also that Haig, from his first contact with Mr. Lloyd 
George, disliked that statesman. Indeed, there are some of 
Haig’s actions in the first year of the war on which a little 
more light would have been welcome, while some of Mr. 
Duff Cooper’s ventures into strategy are inept. He would 
have been well advised to have asked General Edmonds or 
one of Haig’s associates, who knows the facts, to read his 
proofs. Perhaps the unhappy controversy between Lady 
Haig and her co-trustees caused the publication to be hurried 
on, for signs of haste are not wanting. It is hoped that this 
course may be adopted in the second volume, which will be 
concerned with the chief controversies in which Haig was 
involved. 

The merit of this volume is that it gives us a picture of the 
man as he was known only to a few intimates. Haig’s 
congenital incapacity to express himself in words has led 
many to believe that, while he had great strength of character 
and an iron will, he was dull of mind and lacking in imagina- 
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tion. The story of his early life which Mr. Duff Cooper here 
tells will dispose of this fiction. Life in the Army to-day, as 
in society generally, is so different from life before the war 
that it is not easy to remember how surprising it was to find a 
handsome young officer in a crack cavalry regiment, who had 
ruffled it at Oxford with the best in the Bullingdon, taking at 
once to the serious study of his profession. At Sandhurst he 
passed out first, at the Staff College he was recognised as the 
best man of his year, and was marked down by his teacher, 
Henderson, as a future commander-in-chief.. In his first 
campaign, Omdurman, as a young cavalry captain, he made 
privately some shrewd and just criticisms of Kitchener’s 
tactics; in his second, the South African War, he provided 
a model of staff work in the field. After South Africa, as 
Inspector-General of Cavalry, he reformed drastically the 
system of mounted training in India and was brought thence 
by Haldane to the War Office to essist him in his work of 
reforming and reorganising the Army. 

Here, for the first time, is set out the story of Haig’s work 
in that position. It was he who produced, in face of much 
opposition from his military superiors, a volume of Regula- 
tions clearly setting out a system of organisation for a British 
army in the field, a system which not only stood the test of 
the Great War but, with few modifications, remains to-day. 
It was Haig who conceived the idea of an Imperial General 
Staff, to which he gave effect, and it was due to him that, 
before the Great War came, the forces of our Dominions 
were organised on a system uniform with our own. It was 
he who formulated a scheme for a naval war staff, which, 
rejected at the time, was adopted during the war. When he 
went to India as Chief of the General Staff Haig drew up a 
plan for the employment of a part of our Army in India 
beyond its shores in a major national emergency. Lord 
Morley, then Secretary of State, ordered it to be destroyed, 
but happily it survived unofficially, to be used in 1914. 

When war came upon us Haig, in agreement with 
Kitchener, but without consulting him, declared, contrary 
to the general opinion, military and civilian, that it would be 
a wat of years. He urged the immediate expansion of our 
Army by a million men and the retention of a sufficient 
nucleus of officers and non-commissioned officers to train 
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the new levies. This was vetoed by French and Wilson, who 
had no belief in the possibility of making new armies during 
a wat.. With such a record only malice will maintain that 
Haig owed his advancement to his friendship with King 
Edward VII. and to the fact that he had married one of 
Queen Alexandra’s ladies-in-waiting. 

Mr. Duff Cooper also disposes effectively of the fiction 
that Haig was opposed to new weapons and new methods 
and, in particular, to the use of tanks. We find the French 
generals coming to him to study the methods which he had 
used at Neuve Chapelle, we find him urging new methods 
in the employment of Lewis guns and of artillery, welcoming 
a conference with French Ministers at Versailles because they 
“can do good by pressing the possibilities of some new 
discovery,’ and when Sir Ernest Swinton found his way with 
difficulty to Haig’s room he tells us ‘ these were the first words 
of appreciation given to the tanks to my knowledge since the 
King saw them at Elvedon.’ 

But that which stands out most clearly in this volume is 
that the background of Haig’s life, the key to his character, 
was his religion. A lowland Scot, he appears to have inherited 
something of the spirit of the Covenanters, and as his mind 
developed he acquired a lively faith in the guidance of God 
and in predestination. As his experience of our military 
problems grew, he became convinced that we were destined 
for a life-and-death struggle with Germany and that he 
himself was destined for the leadership in that struggle. He 
told Sir Hubert Gough at Loos that we should win ‘ not by 
might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” 

On the eve of the battle of the Somme Haig wrote in his 
diary: ‘The weather report is favourable for to-morrow. 
With God’s help I feel hopeful’; and a few days before he 
had written to Lady Haig: ‘ Now you must know that I feel 
that every step in my plan has been taken with the Divine 
help—and I ask daily for aid, not merely in making the plan, 
but in carrying it out, and this I hope I shall continue to do 
until the end of all things which concern me on earth. I 
think it is this Divine help which gives me tranquillity of mind 
and enables me to carry on without feeling the strain of 
responsibility to be too excessive.’ 
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Now we know the man we are to meet amidst the greater 
struggles of the second volume. 


F. Maurice, 


Sing Sing Doctor, by Amos Squire (Rich & Cowan, ros. 6d. 
net). This is a book of real sociological importance. The 
writer has spent twenty-five years in America’s largest prison : 
he has seen 138 men before, during, and after their execution. 
He has studied and watched every one. He is no sentimen- 
talist: he has encountered depths of bestiality and of blood- 
lust, and of cynical indifference to killing, such as are almost 
unknown in the United Kingdom or in Europe. Crime as he 
knows it is mainly the product of city life in America: the 
worst offenders are not foreign immigrants, but 100 per cent. 
Americans. Not hardened criminals, as of old, but young 
men predominate to-day in the prisons of the United States, 
as in Great Britain: the average age of the gaol population 
is falling steadily. 

The causes of crime, and especially of murder, are. many. 
There is, as Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise showed many years 
ago, no ctiminal type. Bad home conditions are a main cause 
—one or both parents dead, or separated from each other— 
and life in slums. Love of notoriety is even stronger, and it 
is fostered by the insistence of newspaper proprietors, intent 
on great circulations, on the publication of detailed accounts 
of murders. 


I believe [writes Dr. Squire] firmly in a free press, but I am convinced 
that they [certain newspapers] must share to a large extent the blame for 
the increase of crime. No amount of adroit editorial rationalization .. . 
can hide the fact that the sensational Press is interested primarily in 
increasing its circulation at any cost to genuine civic welfare and at any 
sacrifice to truth. 

Publishers who revel in the riotous, melodramatic presentation of 
crime news have a poor apology in their claim that their methods serve 
as a deterrent. A vivid portrayal of the career of a young criminal 
invariably stimulates other anti-social youths to emulate his example. 
[pp- 68-69.] 


It is of interest to note that Mr. Pink, in The Defence of Free- 
dom, reaches the conclusion that the daily Press must be curbed 
if the foundations of free institutions and, indeed, of our culture 


2 Macmillan, 1935, 6s. net. 
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are to be preserved. That the repute of a certain section of our 
daily Press has fallen is not disputed ; that its political influence has 
diminished is equally certain. Dr. Squire suggests that it is largely 
responsible for the increase of serious crime among young men. 
There can be little doubt that he is right. 

The value of Dr. Squire’s views is enhanced by the fact that he 
has been an official for twenty-five years, and he is almost silent 
regarding, or is prone to take a favourable view of, certain aspects 
of American prison life which have elsewhere been condemned. 
He refers to the National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement (p. 96), which reported that the use of torture to pro- 
cure confessions was widespread in the United States. That Com- 
mission revealed, a few years ago, conditions in American prisons 
so horrible as to explain the inevitable growth of recidivism and of 
criminality in that country. But he does not indicate what, if any, 
action has been taken to remedy a state of affairs rivalling the worst 
features of the medieval east. 

Should capital punishment be abolished, or at least suspended ? 
That must for most readers be the question on their lips as they 
read this book. Dr. Squire offers no definite reply. It is not a 
deterrent. There is no more crime in those States where it has been 
abolished than in those where it is maintained. But, on the other 
hand, long terms of imprisonment are not remedial. A youth of 
eighteen sentenced to twenty-five years’ imprisonment will never 
become a useful citizen. ‘ There is,’ says Dr. Squire, ‘no place 
in the modern scheme of life for vindictiveness towards criminals, 
. - + The primary object should be to correct the social maladjust- 
ment of the inmates’ ; but ‘ penal systems are determined and con- 
trolled by public opinion and will be improved only so far as 
enlightened public opinion will permit.’ 

Those who read this book will do well to remember that public 
opinion in England urgently needs educating, and that the law 
to-day is far behind enlightened judicial, legal, and public opinion 
both as to the infliction of the penalty of death, particularly on 
young men, and in respect of long terms of imprisonment for cer- 
tain offences, ¢.g., on a medical man for terminating pregnancy at 
the request of a woman and her husband, and for certain crimes 
which are in reality manifestations of psychopathic tendencies or 
physical aberrations, the proper treatment of which is a matter for 
skilled physicians, not gaolers. 


Miners’ Welfare Fund, 1934: Thirteenth Annual Report of Com- 
mittee (Stationery Office, 1935, 15. 6d. net). Few people outside 
the industry redlise that since its institution in 1920 this fund has 
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received £ 11,750,000 from a levy on output, £1,500,000 from a levy 
on royalties, and £1,250,000 by way of interest on balances—a total 
of £14,500,000. It is required by statute to spend £20,000 a year 
on health and safety research, and £375,000 a year on pithead baths, 
The annual incomings are a little short of £400,000 a year at the 
present rates of levy, which were reduced last year, but extended by 
statute for eight years from 1934. This makes it possible for the 
Committee, which represents miners (three), owners (two), as well 
as the public (two), under an independent chairman (Sir F. Sykes), 
to plan ahead. 

The Report shows what magnificent results are being achieved. 
Architecturally the pithead baths and swimming-baths, canteens and 
cycle-stores, would attract notice and elicit praise in any country 
in the world except England, whose Government (party interests 
apart) seems unable to advertise itself except, as in the case of the 
Post Office, when there is money to be made. The inclusion of 
cycle-stores at thirty-seven centres is a fresh development of great 
interest. This is the working man’s reply to the growing transport 
monopolies which are raising fares and reducing services in the 
sacred name of co-ordination and standardisation. Good employers 
would do well to follow suit, and, in fact, the Committee emphasise 
that it should be regarded as a normal responsibility of the employer. 
Sixty-seven canteens have been provided to date in connexion with 
the pithead baths, the profits going to reduce the workers’ weekly 
levy towards upkeep; {2,000,000 has been spent on homes for 
aged miners, £400,000 has been allocated to hospitals, over 
£1,000,000 for educational purposes—and these are but random 
selections from a long list. ‘Those who are never weary of claiming 
that ‘ nothing is being done’ in any particular direction would do 
well to study this outstanding example of steady co-operation 
between Ministries, managements, and men. 


Midland Sessions Records, New Series, vol. i., 1612-1614, edited 
by William le Hardy, M.C., F.S.A. (London: published by Sir 
Ernest Hart, M.B.E., clerk of the peace, the Guild Hall, West- 
minster, 10s. 6d. net, 1935). This book makes available to students 
at a cost of one penny for every four pages of well-printed royal 
octavo (excluding a full and indispensable index of 130 pages), 
unrivalled material for a new and genuine Cavalcade covering 
nineteen months in the life of Stuart England. Here is material for 
an authentic pageant of real life, of greater value by far than any 
attempt to compress the drama of a thousand years—or fifty—into 
an hour ortwo. The moral is that of Proverbs xxvii. 22 : ‘ Though 
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thou shouldest bray a foole with a pestel in a mortar like frumenty 
corn, yet wil not his foolishnesse gooe from hym.’ # 

It was an age of much government and many laws, administered 
less by the King’s courts or officers than by the justices at one end 
of the scale and by Privy Councillors at the other. Parliament is 
nowhere referred to. The Church of England was established, but 
not in men’s hearts, for many men and women were brought to 
court for not accepting its ministrations. The toll of the roads 
seems to have been as grievous as it is to-day, and the victims 
mainly children : instead of motor cars, youths took other men’s 
horses for a joy ride, and draymen were prosecuted for disregard- 
ing parking regulations at Charing Cross. The confidence trick 
was being played as successfully as ever in Cheapside and Fenchurch 
Street. Men were selling mutton for lamb and over-charging their 
customers, women were making a living by telling fortunes and 
cozening other women by selling mascots, tobacco and ale were 
being sold and firearms held without licence, money was lent ‘ at 
extreme usury ’ by pawnbrokers, and coiners were busy. 

Young men sought the company of loose women, and some 
parish constables—laymen, elected from year to year—made the 
most of the opportunities the law afforded, for they had the right 
to enter without warrant any house or room on suspicion of adultery 
or fornication and to take the offenders into custody. 

Penalties were cruel: a burglar was transported to Greenland 
by order of the Lord Mayor; scores of men and women were 
hanged for stealing as little as one shilling, and a dozen or so for 
murder, including pregnant women—tespited only till the child 
was delivered. For lesser crimes the whipping-post, the branding- 
iron, and the stocks were ready ; the unlucky ones died in Newgate 
before trial of ‘ pining sickness.’ 

On the other hand, we have records of the amazing courage and 
loyalty of men who, to save their companions in crime, ‘ stood 
mute.’ For this the invariable punishment was peine forte et dure : 
the prisoner was stretched naked on a stone floor in a dark room 
with weights placed on his back—‘as many as he can bear and 
more.’ ‘There he lay till he died, fed on alternate days with sour 
bread and ‘the worst water.’ Such cruelties had no parallel at 
that time in Islamic law or in savage parts. There was, however, 
little imprisonment in default of money payments or for debt (for 
which in England and Wales 20,000 persons went to gaol last year), 
and few long sentences of imprisonment. 

® The quotation is from the 1539 Bible, which had, at the period covered by these 


Records, not yet been generally displaced by that of 1611 : it was doubtless this version 
which (p. 329) was stolen from the church of Saint Faith. 
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Such was one aspect of London life and of ‘ Merrie England ’ in 
Jacobean times. The law was not behind public opinion, and it 
was impartially administered. ‘Gentlemen’ and ‘ rogues’ paid the 
penalty alike. The record is a warning to those who equate law 
with order, and drastic punishments with the prevention of crime. 


Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture of and Trading in 
Arms: Minutes of Evidence, first to eighth days, June 15 to July 18, 
1935 (Stationery Office, 5s. net). The carefully drafted terms of 
reference of this Royal Commission are : 


(1) To consider and report upon the practicability and desirability 
(both from the national and international point of view) of the adoption 
(a) by the United Kingdom alone, (b) by the United Kingdom in con- 
junction with the other countries of the world, of a prohibition of private 
manufacture of and trade in arms and munitions of war, and the institu- 
tion of a State monopoly of such manufacture and trade. 

(2) To consider and report whether there are any steps which can 
usefully be taken to remove or minimize the kinds of objections to which 
private manufacture is stated in Article 8 (5) of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations to be open. 

(3) To examine the present arrangements in force in the United 
Kingdom relative to the control of the export trade in arms and muni- 
tions of war, and to report whether these arrangements require revision, 
and, if so, in what directions. 


The breadth of these instructions is perhaps without precedent, for 
they cover the whole world, and involve less administrative or 
commercial than political issues, and those of the first magnitude. 
The Commissioners on whom this heavy responsibility is placed 
are Sir John Eldon Bankes (chairman), Sir Thomas Allen, Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E., Professor H. C. Gut- 
teridge, K.C., Sir Kenneth Lee, and Mr. J. A. Spender. They have 
already received evidence from and examined many witnesses. The 
most important document hitherto placed before them on Juiy 17 
is the case of the Union of Democratic Control, represented by 
Mr. R. McKinnon Wood, O.B.E. (for twenty years employed in 
the Air Ministry’s Research Department at Farnborough), Mr. John 
Bernard (an Assistant Director of Research in Cambridge Univer- 
sity), and Lord Marley, D.S.C. Sir William Jowitt appeared on 
behalf of the Union, and presented to the Commissioners an exceed- 
ingly comprehensive and detailed statement of evidence, which runs 
to fifty pages of closely-printed foolscap in double column and 
comprises charts purporting to show the ramifications of the 


Imperial Chemical Industries and Vickers-Armstrong. This evi- 
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dence, which has passed almost unnoticed in the Press,® is clearly 
of quite exceptional importance. I can recollect no precedent for 
the submission to any Royal Commission of a document so com- 
prehensive and so challenging. It is, of course, frankly socialistic 
in outlook and in its approach to the whole problem. It is highly 
controversial both in presentation of data (I hesitate to refer to 
‘facts ”) and in imputing motives and deducing consequences. It 
is sub judice, not only because the Commissioners have not yet 
reported, but because the parties principally concerned have not 
yet tendered evidence to the Commission on the subject before it, 
or in rebuttal of this and other statements. It is, however, well 
that the Union of Democratic Control should have put forward the 
whole of their case, so far as it falls within the terms of reference of 
the Commission, in such detail. Their action has cleared the air, 
and helped to define the issues. To the inquiring layman the first 
lesson to be drawn from their statement is that amalgamations such 
as the Imperial Chemical Industries and Vickers-Armstrong, and 
combines and cartels with which they are involved, are too big to 
be efficiently managed by any one man or group of men. It is an 
open question whether, far from favouring further groupings of 
the same size, by remitting stamp duties (vide section 24 of the 
Finance Act, 1934) the State would not be well advised, in its own 
interests, to discourage them. 


A Scientific Survey of Norwich and District-—Prepared for the 
Norwich Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science by various authors (1935). 

This unpretentious pamphlet of 120 octavo pages is not on 
public sale. It has been prepared as a labour of love by many hands 
for the use of members of the British Association. It should have a 
far wider public. It should be in the hands of every member of 
Parliament and of every local authority in Norfolk. It should be 
given to teachers in every elementary and secondary school in 
Norfolk, and might well be a text-book for many years to come in 
local schools. 

The thirteen chapters are an epitome of the life and history of a 
typically English county from the earliest times. Mr. R. H. Mot- 
tram, in a brief preface, describes Norwich as a cross-section of 
English life, with strong and honourable traditions and a notable 
series of industries which have been successively established by the 
enterprise of local men who, faced with the decay of one branch of 

* The price at which it is issued by the Stationery Office is prohibitive, and 
tequests for review copies are refused—a most effective way of preventing publicity. 
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trade, have contrived to maintain the city’s prosperity by establish- 
ing another. Alien émigrés were welcomed, and rejuvenated skilled 
trades. When between 1830 and 1840 the whole textile industry 
left the district, Norwich became a distressed area. The local 
magnates did not fly the county, nor appeal to Whitehall. They 
themselves initiated fresh industries : boots and shoes were made 
by those who had formerly been weavers; the firm of J. & J. 
Colman made Norwich its centre and established large packing and 
hardware industries. Two great insurance societies made it their 
headquarters. The municipality controls one of the largest of pro- 
vincial museums, with an Art Gallery, and four branch establish- 
ments which specialise in crafts, in folk and domestic collections, 
and an ecclesiastical museum. Here, for those who have eyes to 
see, is the key to future progress in England—not centralisation in, 
nor even control from, London ; not ‘plans’ made by men who 
have nothing to gain or to lose and no personal bond with the 
locality, but ‘ ventures ’ by men like the founders of J. & J. Colman, 
who, as Mr. H. P. Gower records, shared the feelings and outlook 
of their staff, and took their Christmas dinner with their ‘ hands” 
in the mill. It may be mentioned, parenthetically, that chairmen 
of provincial chambers of commerce who, like Mr. Gower, can 
write so attractively and with such authority of the industries of 
the district are rare treasures, wherever found. 

Other chapters deal authoritatively with local Zoology, Botany. 
Climate and Geology, and Geography, Prehistory, Agriculture, and 
Afforestation, Education, Municipal Life and Norfolk Scientists. 
The British Association deserves the thanks of the whole county 
for having inspired such a publication, the writers the earnest grati- 
tude of all local residents, as well as visitors. Let us hope that those 
in authority will see to it that their labours receive the fullest — 
publicity—that is the only tribute they would desire. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
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